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“Too Hot to Work: 
Gone to Ball Game” 


Of course the sign on 
the door doesn’t read 
that way: it says some- 
thing about “return at 5 
o’clock.” 

The point is that this is 
the let up season—except 
for the farmer. 

The hotter it comes the 
better he likes it. He 
can fairly see his crops, 
his money grow over 
night. 

While the rest of us are 
cussing the hot weather, 
he is counting his profits. 

No, this is not a plea 
for summer advertising 
to the farmer. It depends 
on your goods whether 
summer is the time or 
not. 

But after July and 
’ August come September 
and October with mil- 
lions of new wealth for 
the farmer and plenty of 
time to spend it. 

Think it over. 

Also think over the fact 
that farming is a profes- 
sion and the farmer a 


clear thinking, — hard- 
headed man. 
As such, which does 


your judgment tell you 
he reads most closely—a 
farm paper discussing 
general conditions or one ° 
dealing directly with his 
problems. 

Standard Farm Papers 
are sectional or class 
mediums edited for a 
given branch of farming 
or a given section. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
are Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Farm Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Papers Indiana Farmer 


California Country Journal, 
f 
o San Francisco, Cal. 
K The Farmer, St, Paul 
mown Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Val The Ohio Farmer 
ue = 6 The Michigan Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bidg.), Chicago. 
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How to Start a Chain of Manu- 


facturers’ Stores 
By R. A. Bruce 


General Manager of the Beck Shoe Company, New York, and for Eight Years 
Assistant General Manager of the Regal Shoe Company, Boston. ; 


F course, I am an enthusiast 

on the subject of manufac- 
turers’ chain stores, having been 
brought up in a chain, so to 
speak; but when I am approached 
as I have been more than once, 
by representatives of a number of 
non-competing manufacturers who 
want to establish retail outlets for 
their goods, I am inclined to tell 
them to take a good, long breath 
and think it over some more. 

It looks simple—indeed it does 
—to organize a corporation for 
the purpose of managing a chain 
of stores, with the manufacturers, 
whose goods are to be handled, 
as stockholders. After that, all 
that is necessary to be done is to 
hire a thoroughly competent man 
to run the corporation—rent the 
stores, hire the managers, train 
the help, etc., etc—and the man- 
ufacturers can sit back and 
enjoy themselves. Why the jobbing 
profit alone on a combination of 
manufacturers’ lines would be suf- 
ficient to pay the salaries of a 
mighty high-grade organization, 
leaving the manufacturer’s profit 
and the retailer’s profit as a mar- 
gin. 

That certainly looks great, on 
paper, but the moment it is put 
into practice the first snag heaves 
into sight. That “thoroughly com- 
petent man” who is going to be 
hired to run the corporation is a 
hard one to find. He has got to 
be a really big man. If he isn’t 
big enough he can’t succeed, and 
if he ts big enough the chances 
are that he has already got a 
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good retail business of his own. 
In the first instance you don’t 
want him, and in the second you 
can’t pry him loose. 

That is the big trouble which 
has resulted in so much “govern- 
ment by committee” in manufac- 
turers’ chain stores. The men 
who are big enough to trust im- 
plicitly with the management are 
already running retail chains of 
their own, and the men who are 
available are too small to be left 
without supervision. Government 
by committee is just as wasteful 
of time and energy and money in 
a chain of stores as it is anywhere 


else, and the lack of flexibility, . 


which is one of the chain store’s 
greatest handicaps, is due prin- 
cipally to that very thing. When 
every order has to be O. K.’d by 
half a dozen people, opportunities 
for quick sales moves go glim- 
mering. 


RETAILERS’ CHAINS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ CHAINS 


Right here is a good place to 
distinguish between the retailers’ 


_chain of stores, and the manufac- 


turers’ chain. The United Cigar 
Stores Company is an example of 
the first, and the Regal Shoe 
Company is a leading type of the 
second. The retailers’. chain starts 
with a successful store, or group 
of stores, and makes its contracts 
with manufacturers from the re- 
tail standpoint. The manufac- 
turers’ chain starts with a factory 
or a group of factories. The re- 
tailers’ chain may later come to 
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control factories, and to hire men 
to run them. The manufacturers’ 
chain is compelled at the start to 
hire somebody to run its retail 
stores, and that somebody is a 
good deal harder to get, because 
the man who can successfully run 
a retail store is likely to have a 
store of his own. The man who 
can superintend a factory is not 
nearly so likely to be in the manu- 
facturing business for himself. 

That is one of the differences. 
Another difference is in the fact 
that the retailers’ chain of stores 
starts with a paying retail busi- 
ness, while the manufacturers’ 
chain necessitates the addition of 
a department which may not pay 
at all. In brief the man who 
starts a retailers’ chain is already 
a retailer, and is only extending 
the business he already under- 
stands, while the man who starts 
a manufacturers’ chain is going 
into a different business, of which 
he knows comparatively little. 

It all comes back to the prop- 
osition first mentioned, that the 
manufacturers’ chain must have 
first of all a man who is capable 
of running it, and he must be a 
cross between a retailer and a 
manufacturer. A man can run a 
retailers’ chain without being a 
manufacturer because _ retailers 
have dealt with manufacturers for 
ages, but a man can’t run a manu- 
facturers’ chain without being 
enough of a chameleon to take his 
hue from both. In other words 
he has got to be a retailer when 
he is dealing with his store’ man- 
agers, and he has got to be a man- 
ufacturer when he is dealing with 
his boss—which is more _ than 
likely to be a committee. 


PROFIT-SHARING SYSTEM ESSENTIAL 


Now, only second in importance 
to the securing of a good man to 
manage the chain is the impor- 
tance of keeping him. Merely 
paying him a big salary will not 
necessarily keep him, because the 
bigger his salary the sooner he can 
save enough to start stores of his 
own.’ Every man knows, at some 
time or other, the itch to have his 
own business and to be his own 
boss, and to the man who is prov- 
ing day in and day out that he can 
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successfully run a retail store be- 
cause he is doing it, the temptation 
is doubly strong. The danger of 
losing men from the retail end is 
much greater than the probability 
of losing them from the manu- 
facturing end, because an inde- 
pendent retail business is com- 
paratively easy to start. 

The only real way to keep men 
in the face of such a temptation 
is to give them a share in the 
business—the bigger men a stock 
interest and the smaller men a 
share in the profits earned from 
their own efforts. That is the 
fundamental reason for the profit- 
sharing system in manufacturers’ 
chain stores. It isn’t a thing 
which can be adopted or rejected 
according to whim; it is a prac- 
tical necessity if the chain is to 
be successful in the long run. In 
a later article I expect to go into 
the subject of profit sharing more 
in detail, but I want to get on rec- 
ord right here at the start that a 
profit-sharing system of some kind 
is a practical necessity. 

It is almost always better to 
start with an established store 
somewhere, and branch out from 
that. The. established store will 
have more or less good will in 
the community, which will help, I 
assure you, and if it is possible to 
hire the old manager of ‘the store 
to stay on he can very likely be 
trained into a better sales manager 
than a green man could be. Two 
or three stores—maybe half a 
dozen if they are not widely sep- 
arated—can be managed from the 
field, and when the chain grows 
larger the manager can be shifted 
to the home office after having 
trained his store managers. Even- 
tually district managers will prob- 
ably be needed, to keep in the field 
all of the time, and these can 
most profitably be trained up in 
the same fashion from managers 
of single stores. 

A i ag which will have to 
be solved at the start of any plans 
for chain store distribution is the 
problem of keeping it in tune with 
the distribution of the goods al- 
ready in effect. In other words, 
if the goods are already on sale 
by dealers, or canvassers, or by 
mail, it must be taken into ac- 
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The Advertising Value 
of Mutual Interests— 









Women look to The Butterick Trio (The Delin- 
eator, The Designer, The Woman’s Magazine) 
every month for practical help, information, ad- 
vice, authoritative fashion service and instruction 
for every department of home-life. 







Merchants know that as a result of what these 
magazines publish a vast army of purchasers 
visit their stores. 











The manufacturers who advertise their prod- 
ucts in The Buttérick Trio get the benefit of their 
combined consumer-and-dealer influence. 


The great value of The Butterick Trio (The 
Delineator, The Designer, The Woman's Maga- 
zime) as an advertising medium lies in the mutual 
interests of the women who read them, the mer- 
chants with whom these women deal and the 
manufacturers whose sales-stories appear in 
them. ; 















As a manufacturer you are offered not only 
an active purchasing circulation in The Butterick 
Trio. You are offered an opportunity to include 
your message with information that is eagerly 
sought and acted upon by women in the most 
substantial homes in America. October forms 
close August 5th, 


The Butterick Trio 


Average Monthly Net 
Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000 














James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Adv. Mgr., Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
1st National Bank Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New Ygrk. 
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count in all its aspects before the 
chain store policy is decided upon. 
You cannot ‘put a chain store 
around the corner from a dealer 
who handles the goods and expect 
to keep his trade if you undersell 
him. Neither can you expect a 
chain store system to succeed if 
your own mail-order department 
is flooding the same territory with 
bids for the business at prices 
“cheaper than any dealer.” 

Now the question of running 
two systems of distribution side 
by side depends for its answer, 
first of all, upon the character of 
the goods. MHuyler’s can run its 
own candy store on Forty-second 
street and maintain an agency on 
the next block, while the Regal 
Shoe Company could do nothing 
of the sort. The reason is be- 
cause a person buys candy wher- 
ever he happens to be, and the 
Huyler’s store doesn’t pull any ap- 
preciable trade away from the 
Huyler’s agent. Few people will 
walk an extra block for the sake 
of buying a particular kind of 
candy, or to buy it in a particular 
place or of a particular sales per- 
son. But in the case of shoes the 
opposite is the case. The element 
of personal service enters into a 
purchase of shoes, as well as the 
desire to compare values. The 
Regal store would pull so much 
trade away from any nearby deal- 
er who might carry Regal shoes, 
that it is quite useless to attempt 
to maintain the two systems. 

In fact, for chain-store pur- 
poses, goods must be divided into 
two classes: those which are 
bought for mere convenience sake 
wherever the purchaser may hap- 
pen to be, and those which are 
bought by a process of comparing 
values or personal service. The 
former class can be sold by chain 
stores without seriously disturbing 
existing distribution (provided, 
of course, that the chain stores 
do not compete unfairly in ad- 
vertising nor in prices). The in- 


troduction of chain stores for 
goods of the latter class will dis- 
rupt existing trade relationships, 
locally at least. 

Suppose, to take a concrete ex- 
ample, manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing lines of goods formed a 
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corporation to own and operate a 
chain of retail stores: women’s 
ready-to-wear suits, corsets, un- 
derwear, hosiery, shoes, gloves, 
waists, toilet articles, and a va- 
riety of notions. Distribution for 
the first three would be practically 
confined to the chain stores. The 
hosiery manufacturer might se- 
cure extra distribution through 
shoe stores, because there hosiery 
is grouped under the head of 

“findings” and the retailer makes 
the sale of a pair of shoes induce 
the sale of stockings. 

The shoe manufacturer would 
be confined pretty strictly to the 
chain stores, and so, to a slightly 
less degree perhaps, would the 
glove manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer of waists would be able 
to hang on to some of his outside 
distribution, the maker of toilet 
articles could keep still more of 
his, and the makers of notions— 
needles, thread, pins, ruchings, 
belts, hairpins, etc.—could prob- 
ably retain a majority of the in- 
dependent dealers. 

Another of the advantages of 
starting with a single, established 
store and branching out gradually 
is apparent in connection with 
those manufacturers whose goods 
cannot be sold both by chain 
stores and local, independent 
dealers. The advent of chain 
stores in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
carrying and advertising Poros- 
knit underwear might result in 
clearance sales of Porosknit by lo- 
cal dealers, but would not neces- 
sarily have the same effect on 
dealers in Springfield and Hart- 
ford. By going slowly from one 
city to another the new trade can 
be built up as the old is lost. 

In a later article I am planning 
to discuss what I believe to be the 
greatest drawback to any chain 
store system yet devised: lack of 
flexibility. I can illustrate it with 
some facts and figures from my 
experience with the Regal Shoe 
Company, and more recently with 
the Beck chain of shoe stores in 
New York. It is highly significant 
in this connection, that the Regal 
company is advertising right now 
(the last week in June) any pair 
of oxfords in the company’s stores 
at a dollar off the regular price. 
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The 
Highest Priced 


Solicitor in America 


Gets nearly as much money each month 
as a certain well advertised copy man 
gets in twelve long months. 

He's powerful—good to look upon—and 
is brim full of enthusiasm through 
everyone of his seventy-two pages. 


His name is METROPOLITAN 
T.L.M.1 A.* 


The Metropolitan Magazine is its own best 
solicitor. Much money and ability have 
been given to it so that it can tell its own 
story convincingly. 

If you're a man who should be interviewed 
by this hypnotic salesman—and he 
has not been calling on you regularly 
—write me. I'm his manager. 


Shea Aertem, 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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The Use of Trade Names That 





Have Become Common Nouns 
By E. S. Rogers 


at the University of Michigan 


Of the Chicago Bar, Lecturer 


{Epitor1aL Note:—Not a few words 
have been coined as trade names, and 
have, through the force of advertis- 
ing and their own merit, been adopted 
into common speech. Examples are 
tabloid, celluloid, vaseline, pianola, etc. 
What "rights have manufacturers’ who 
have devised these names and what are 
the rights of others in their use? Mr. 
Rogers explains the matter in the fol- 
lowing interesting article.] 


WAS interested in the corre- 
spondence in a recent issue of 
PrInTERS INK, where attention 
was called to the fact that certain 
distinctive trade-mark names are 
included in dictionaries as nouns. 
I also have read comment of the 
editor of PrinTERS’ INK, in which 
he says that it would be interest- 
ing to see how much of an argu- 
ment could be made in an unfair 
competition suit on the ground 
that a trade name in a dictionary 
made it common property. 

As a matter of fact this argu- 
ment has very frequently been 
made, and the defense suggested 
has often been interposed. A re- 
cent and rather striking example 
was the attempt to divorce the 
word “tabloid” from Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., who invented it 
and applied it to their medicines. 
We hear constant references to 
the tabloid drama and tabloid all 
sorts of things. A competitor 
of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
thought it might advantage him 
to adopt this word and apply it 
to his own medicine, and was 
promptly sued. His counsel came 
to court armed with everything 
from the new “English Dictionary” 
to Punch, showing the word “tab- 
loid” as a part of the language. 
The court, however, held that 
even if the public had seized upon 
the word as a convenient term of 
description, it was not open to a 
competitor of the original deviser 
of it to use it upon his competing 
goods. 

I quote part of the evidence 
in this case, which shows the in- 


genious way in which counsel 
tried to get one of the plaintiffs 
to admit himself out of court. It 
is also an admirable example of 
a duel of wits between a very 
clever lawyer and a very clever 
witness. . 

Here is the way the battle went 
between the defendant’s lawyer 
and the prosecutor’s witness on 
the stand :- 

“Who invented the word ‘Tab- 


loid’?” “I did.” 

“Yourself?” “Yes.” 

“It was never suggested to 
you?” “No.” 

“Are you certain?” “I feel 


perfectly certain that no one ever 
suggested it to me.” 
“Did you, or did you not, in- 


vent the word ‘Tabloid’?” “I in- 
vented it.” 

“After it had been suggested 
to you?” “No.” 


“You had used the termination 
‘oid’ prior to this?” “I am not 
certain. I invented the words 
‘Valoid,’ and ‘Soloid’ and several 
other marks. ‘Valoid’ I regis- 
tered at the same time as I did 
‘Tabloid.’ ” 

“*Valoid’ 
“No, -it was 
same time.” 

“What is the meaning of the 
word ‘Tabloid’??? “The word 
‘Tabloid’ means Burroughs Well- 
come and Co.’s products.” 

“The word ‘Tabloid’ was used 
when first brought out to describe 
the actual articles themselves?” 
“To describe our make, and every 
chemist in the kingdom knows 
"tl 

“Was it or was it not used as 
a word to describe the article?” 
“Our make only.” 

“You can add that afterwards, 
but it was used to describe the ar- 
ticle?” “Yes, as made by us.” 

“Do you tell my Lord that the 
word ‘Tabloid’ as used now means 
your goods?” “Yes.” 


was much later?” 
registered at the 


Copyright, 1913, by Printers’ Ink PusiisuinG Co. 
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We want clients who: 


Have good articles of the useful sort 

Want the truth told 

Believe in their men and 

Help them to work together for the good 
of the business 


For such clients we 


Get down to the bottom facts of the 


business: 


the article; the demand or possible 
demand for it; the selling conditions. 
Co-operate with the head of the business 
and his selling-department in developing 
advertising and selling plans. 
Do the advertising right and place it where 
it will be seen by the right people. 
Follow up the advertising with trade work 


Don’t wait for us to find you. 


Do the looking yourself. 


John 
119 


Send for our literature. 


O Powers Company 
West 25th Street New York 


Advertising Agents 
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“To the public?” “We do not 
advertise to the public, but I be- 
lieve the public know to-day that 
they are our goods.” 

“The word ‘Tabloid’ has got 
into the dictionaries, has it not?” 
“xe,” 

“It was in the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ was it not?” “Yes.” 

“Did you go to the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ people and in the sec- 
ond edition get them to alter it?” 
“I went to the proprietor and edi- 
tor of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ 
and they investigated the matter 
and reported to me that they 
found it only referred to the 
goods manufactured by Burroughs 
Wellcome and Company, and, 
therefore, in the revised edition 
they inserted that it was a ‘trade- 
mark.’” 

“What does a person mean 
when he goes in and asks for 
‘Tabloids’?” “He means Bur- 
roughs Wellcome and Company’s 
products.” 

“Now, about 1898, you began to 
be a bit afraid of the spread of 
the word ‘Tabloid,’ did you not?” 
“No; we have always tried to 
spread it as widely as we 
could.” 

“I agree; but I am referring to 
the spread the public had, not 
you?” “No, we have never adver- 
tised to the public.” 

“What is a tabloid?” “A ‘Tab- 
loid’ is a product manufactured 
only by Burroughs Wellcome and 
Company.” 

“I expected that. What is it 
in its shape?” “They have varied 
in shape very greatly.” 

“What were they then?” “I am 
not perfectly certain. The shape 
has been varied very greatly—we 
have many different shapes of 
them.” 

“Supposing a person comes into 
a chemist’s shop and asks for 
‘Tabloids’ of phospherine?” “He 
can explain that there is no such 
thing as ‘Tabloids’ of phospher- 
ine. 

“Is it not true that the word 
‘Tabloid’ is a word of every- 
day use now—meaning these small 
articles—it does not mean your 
goods at all?” “No. We have 
endeavored to make it a word of 
everyday use.” 


“The Academy and Literature 

a fairly well-known paper. | 
see an article headed ‘Wisdom in 
Tabloids’?” “Yes.” 

“Does that mean wisdom from 
Burroughs Wellcome and Com- 
pany?” “We have not registered 
it in the class of ‘Wisdom,’ ” 

“You have registered it in the 
paper class?” “Yes; but the pa- 
per class i is not always the wisdom 
class.” 

‘Theatrical managers, realiz- 
ing that this is the age of con- 
densation, have decided on grand 
opera in tabloid doses’ ?” “We 
have not registered it in the opera 
class.” 

“I see in Nature, ‘Yet we may 
question the advantage of com- 
pressing all our information into 
the tabloid form.’ I find again in 
Punch, ‘Is it true, Mr. Wells,’ we 
ask, ‘that you are a convert to 
the tabloid dietary?’ and so on?” 
“The fruits of our, advertising, 
I should think.” 

* * * 

“You say sometimes from great 
caution the ‘B. W. & Co.’ is added 
to the prescription for the ‘Tab- 
loid’ by members of the profes- 
sion?” “Yes,” 

“And have you known instances 
where even that precaution has 
not been sufficient to prevent 
chemists from substituting other 
goods for your goods?” “Yes, 
even when the full name of ‘Bur- 
roughs Wellcome and Company’ 
has been added.” 

“I think we shall hear some- 
thing about that in the present 
case?” “We shall.” 

“Have you in any case, when 
your attention has been called to 
the use of the word in a manner 
which you considered inconsistent 
with your right, ever passed a case 
over without communicating?” 
“Never to my knowledge. We 
have been most diligent in watch- 
ing to prevent any misuse, and to 
have it corrected.” 

“Take the ‘Century’ first. You 
told my friend that you had been 
in communication with the éditor, 
I think, when you found he had 
put it in as a word of general use. 
Just look at that letter and tell 
me if that is the letter that you 


“ 


got in reply?” “Yes.” 
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Circulation Reaches Three- 
Quarters of a Million 


Present Rates Can Be Held One 


Year On Reservation Orders 


Beginning with the issue of October, 1913, the circulation 
of THE FARMER’S WIFE will be guaranteed at not less 
than 750,000 copies a month. The advertising rates will be- 
come $3 an agate line, with a page rate of $2,000 (784 lines 
at $2.55). 

The present rate of $2.50 an agate line, with discounts on 
quarter, half and full pages, based on a circulation of 625,000, 
can be held in all issues up to and including the issue of 
August, 1914, by all advertisers who enter reservation orders 
by the 18th of August, 1913, and use space of not less than 
14 lines in the September issue. (If the advertiser’s regular 
space is never as much as 14 lines, he will be required only to 
use his largest usual copy in the September issue.) 


This Reservation Privilege Gives 125,000 
Increased Circulation Without 
Increase of Cost 


The August and September issues will have circulations of 
from 700,000 to 725,000 and will offer advertisers an excellent 
opportunity to get satisfactory results. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE is the only publication appealing 
directly to American farm women, who are the largest class 
of merchandise buyers in America. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


The Fastest Growing Farm Paper In the World 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Webb Publishing Co., Publishers 





Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 





Western Papreccattioes 
ERBERT, Inc, 

600 Advertising Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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My dear Sir:—Referring to our con- 
versation of yesterday in regard to the 
word “Tabloid” as used in the Century 
Dictionary, I beg to say that the result 
of such inquiries as I have been able 
to make shows that the word is used 
here only as a proprietary name, in 
reference to the preparations of your 
house. We are quite content, there- 
fore, to drop “Tabloid”? from the next 
edition of the dictionary, or, if you 
prefer, we will retain it, adding to the 
definition a line to the effect that it is a 
proprietary word. We regret that the 
insertion has caused you any trouble, 
and trust that this statement may aid 
you to correct any misapprehension as 
to the use of the word here. Believe me, 
very truly yours, 

Frank H. Scort. 
(President of the Century Co., N. 

“Now, have you communicated 
in every case where you have 
found the word put forward as a 
word in common use?” “Yes.” 

“And is there any case where 
you can recollect you ever failed 
to get satisfaction?” “Not one. 
Nearly all of them said that the 
‘Century Dictionary’ was their 
source.” 

“Have you had search made, 
both with regard to existing dic- 
tionaries and professional works, 
as to the cases in which ‘Tabloid’ 
is referred to as a word in gen- 
eral use?” “Yes.” 

“And is it in a very small pro- 
portion out of the whole number 
that any such use has ever been 
made of the word?” “Very rarely 
indeed.” 

The rule, I think, is that a 
man cannot stop the use of his 
trade-mark by the public as a com- 
mon appellative. He can, how- 
ever, in spite of this use by the 
public, stop a use of this name 
by a rival in the sale of. compet- 
ing goods, though it is conceivable 
that a situation might arise by 
long delay or use by the proprietor 
himself of the name in a descrip- 
tive sense, from which an inten- 
tion to dedicate the name to the 
public might be inferred. This, 
coupled with such a general public 
use as a descriptive term as to 
negative any idea of public decep- 
tion by the use of the name by 
several producers, might make it 
common property, but where the 
proprietor is at all diligent in pro- 
tecting his rights such a situation 
could rarely arise. 

I think Mr. Justice Bradley ex- 
presses the rule about as clearly 








as it can be expressed away back 
in 1887 in a case where the Celly- 
loid Manufacturing Company at- 
tempted to stop an imitation of 
the word “celluloid” by a com- 


petitor. He said: 

“On this branch of the case, 
the defendant strenuously con- 
tends that the word ‘celluloid’ is 
a word of common use as an ap- 
pellative, to designate the sub- 
stance celluloid, and cannot, there- 
fore, be a trade-mark; and, sec- 
ondly, if it is a trade-mark the 
defendant does not infringe it by 
the use of the word ‘cellonite.’ 

“As to the first point, it is un- 
doubtedly true, as a general rule, 
that a word merely descriptive of 
the article to which it is applied 
cannot be used as a trade-mark. 
Everybody has a right to use the 
common appellatives of the lan- 
guage, and to apply them to the 
things denoted by them. A dealer 
in flour cannot adopt the word 
‘flour’ as his trade-mark, and pre- 
vent others from applying it to 
their packages of flour. I am sat- 
isfied from the evidence adduced 
before me that the word ‘celluloid’ 
has become the most commonly 
used name of the substance which 
both parties manufacture, and, if 
the rule referred to were of uni- 
versal application, the position of 
the defendant would be unassail- 
able. But the special case before 
me is this: The complainant’s 
assignors, the Hyatts, coined and 
adopted the word when it was un- 
known, and made it their trade- 
mark, and the complainant is as- 
signee of all the rights of the 
Hyatts. When the word was 
coined and adopted, it was clearly 
a good trade-mark. The question 
is whether the subsequent use of 
it by the public, as a common ap- 
pellative of the substance manu- 
factured, can take away the com- 
plainant’s right. It seems to me 
that it cannot. 

“As a common appellative, the 
public has a right to use the word 
for all purposes of designating the 
article or product except one—it 
cannot use it as a trade-mark, or 
in the way that a’ trade-mark is 
used, by applying it to and stamp- 
ing it upon articles. The com- 
plainant alone can do this, and any 




















other person doing it will in- 
fringe the complainant’s right. 
Perhaps the defendant would have 
a right to advertise that it manu- 
factures celluloid. But this use of 


‘the word is very different from 


using it as a trade-mark stamped 
upon its goods. It is the latter 
use which the complainant claims 
to have an exclusive right in; and, 
if it has such right (which it 
seems to me it has), then such a 
use by the defendant of the word 
‘celluloid’ itself, or of any color- 
able imitation of it, would be an 
invasion of the complainant’s 
right. As a trade-mark it indi- 


cates that the article bearing it is. 


the product of the complainant’s 
manufacture. If another party 
uses it in that way, it indicates a 
falsehood, and is a fraud on the 
public, and an injury to the com- 
plainant. The essence of the law 
of trade-marks is that. one man 
has no right to palm off, as the 
goods or manufacture of another, 
those that are not his. This is 
done by using that other’s trade- 
mark, or adopting any other 
means or device to create the im- 
pression that the goods exhibited 
for sale are the product of that 
other person’s manufacture when 
they are not so.” 


“Uneeda” to Be Put to Test 


_A. W. Green, president of the Na- 
tional’ Biscuit Company, has sent a 
package of Uneeda biscuit on a trip 
around the world, in order to see how 
the wrapping will withstand different 
climates. 

The bearer of the package is John 
Henry Mears, his nephew, who depart- 
ed on the Mauretania Wednesday 
morning last week, for a round-the- 
world journey against time. Mr. Mears 
is commissioned by the New York 
Evening Sun to make the trip. He will 
try to break the present record of 89 
days. If Mr. Mears breaks the record, 
some unique Uneeda copy may be ex- 
pected. 


E. E. Soules with Illinois 
Traction System 


E. E. Soules, who was advertising 
manager of the Michigan Electric Lines, 
has been appointed manager of the de- 
partment of publicity of the Illinois 
Traction System, which comprises 550 
miles of electric railroad north and east 
of St. Louis. He succeeds F. H. 
Buffe, who resigned to go with the 
Herald-Transcript, of Peoria, Ill. 
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Objects to Austin’s Statistics 


CuTLER-WILLIAMS CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 
“Tue Ice Cream TRADE JOURNAL” 
“THe CREAMERY AND MILK PLANT 
MonTHLy” 
150 Nassau St., New York, July 3, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If all of Mr. D. E. Austin’s state- 
ments of fact (in his article in Print- 
ERs’ Ink of July 8, defending Nestlé 
Food Company’s “frightful” advertis- 
ing) are as loose and inaccurate as his 
statements regarding infant mortality, 
then his defense and explanation is as 
frightful as the advertisement criticised 
by Mr. Bennett. 

Presumably the most reliable avail- 
able data on infant mortality are those 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census; 
and these seem to show that in 1911 
the total of deaths under four years 
was less than 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation under four years, instead of over 
20 per cent under two years. So that 
Mr, Austin’s statement is at least 50 per 
cent—inaccurate! 

Again Mr. Austin says: “The great- 
er part die in summer from _gastro- 
enteritis or summer diarrhea.” The 
Bureau of the Census attributes to di- 
arrhea and enteritis less than 21 per 
cent of the deaths under two years dur- 
ing 1911. 

Perhaps if Mr. Austin cared less 
about how the Nestlé advertisements 
strike the mothers and fathers of little 
babies the advertisements would be less 
frightful—in both senses of the word. 

Tuomas D. Cutter, 
President. 





Death of Northup, of Calkins 
& Holden 


Winford J. Northup, head of_ the 
rate and contract department of Calkins 
& Holden, New York, died two weeks 


ago. 

our. Northup had been a. resident of 
New York for about five years. Prior 
to his entering advertising work he was 
the manager of a public heating system, 
Scranton, Pa., and was cashier of one 
of the Scranton banks. Up to the time 
of his sudden death he was one of the 
best posted men on newspaper and mag- 
azine selection and space buying in the 
advertising field. 


Wurzburg with Colt-Stratton 
Co. 


Francis L. Wurzburg has resigned as 
general manager of the Class Journal 
Company, New York, publishers of the 
Automobile and of otor Age. He 
has taken up an active partnership in 
the Colt-Stratton Company, thé East- 
ern distributors of the Cole motor car. 
Mr. Wurzburg has been’ connected 
financially with the Colt-Stratton Com- 
pany since its incorporation. 


Bainbridge Richardson, of Sherman 
& Bryan’s New York office, has been 
transferred to the Chicago office. 
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Printers’ Ink’s 


Silver Jubilee 


@. The Twenty- Fifth Anniversary of 


' “The Little Schoolmaster’’ will be cele- 


brated by a special number 


Dated July 24th 


Press day, first forms, July 15th 


(_ Many national advertisers have been 
kind enough to say that PRINTERS’ 
INK is one of the strongest individual 
forces in the advertising world. It has 
tried to maintain this position during its 
entire history. 


( It has been on the firing line all these 
years working in the interests of better 
advertising and merchandising methods. 


{ There is probably no business publica- 
tion which is so widely quoted through- 
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CENA 


(This is due to its editorial policy of 
helping manufacturers to increase the sale 
of their products through the best kind 
of selling and advertising methods. 


@ The largest national advertisers are 
not only subscribers, but contributors to 
its editorial columns. 


‘@ Representing an industry that is 


reputed to invest over $700,000,000 an- 
nually, its advertising pages present to 
publishers, advertising agents, outdoor 
advertising concerns, street-car advertis- 
ing companies, paper manufacturers and 
printers, a splendid opportunity to reach 
their best prospects. 


@ This SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER 
promises to be the most interesting issue 
ever published. Early reservations will 
naturally receive special attention. 


Double page spread . $120 
Single page... ; $60 
Half page : ‘ ; $30 
Quarter page .*. ‘ $15 


Remember—FIRST FORMS CLOSE JULY 15th 
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so here’s the story: 


Several years ago we started a 
purely service business. 


We acted as advisors on sales 
problems—we wrote dealer cam- 
paigns to dovetail with consumer 
campaigns—we worked out 
schemes to make the dealer and 
jobber single out our clients’ 
goods and push them, we in- 
stalled follow-up systems, we 
taught correspondents to write 
selling letters, we turned inquiries 
from advertising into sales, we 
opened new accounts for our cli- 
ents by mail, we coached sales- 
men to sell advertising plans as 
well as merchandise—our business 
was to enable concerns to cash-in 
in a dollars-and-cents way on their 
advertising. 


Many of these houses had ad- 
vertising agencies—we did the 
work and let them do the “plac- 
ing”—our clients paid us fees. 


Finally, our clients demanded that 
we handle their accounts in their 
entirety and do the “placing” as 
well. 


And here is where the big idea 
comes in: 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 
Advertising 


456 Fourth Avenue 
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Ever have an idea so 
big that you could scarcely 
realize its importance? 
We have an idea that has brought us over $300,000 
worth of business within sixty days, and it looks as 


though it would bring as much more within the 
next thirty days—it may be worth even more to you— 











Today the service we offer in- 
cludes all of the actual sales work 
so briefly outlined here—plus the 
advertising service given by other 
agencies—and the cost is no more. 


In these days of much competi- 
tion, it takes more—far more— 
than mere copy to sell goods— 
there must be a plan—a real mer- 
chandising plan, back of it—and 
that’s where our experience counts. 


This new type of advertising and 
selling service is offered to one— 
only one—concern in a line. We 
should like to tell you the story in 
detail—of course, without obliga- 
tion. You will find it mighty inter- 
esting, because we can show by 
actual éxamples how it has in- 
creased the sales of our clients— 
as much as twelve hundred dollars 
per day in one instance, without 
increasing the appropriation. 


Just dictate a letter to your sten- 
ographer, saying “We're interest- 
ed’—we'll get in touch with you 
at once. Surely, an idea that has 
brought us $300,000 worth of busi- 
ness in sixty days is worth inves- 
tigating, when your only risk is 
your time. 


NEW YORK 














How Packard 
Investigated Quality of 
Circulation 





Results Show Manner in Which Ads 
Are Read—How Different News- 
papers Were Investigated as De- 
sirable Mediums for Packard 
Advertising 


By Roscoe C. Chase 
Lately of the Packard Motor Car Co. 


UPLICATED circulation 

among newspaper and maga- 
zine readers and its value to 
national advertisers is the subject 
for many discussions. To de- 
termine the exact amount is not 
so difficult if one takes the time 
and trouble to investigate it. 

In reading the facts submitted 
regarding my recent circulation in- 
vestigations keep in mind that to 
properly advertise Packard motor 
carriages it is necessary that we 
reach primarily three sets of indi- 
viduals. First, the man or womaia 
who has the wherewith to own 
and operate such a car; second, 
those who comprise ‘their associ- 
ates and friends, being associated 
with the first class at social func- 
tions, clubs and in business; third, 
those who act as business assist- 
ants, associates and friends of the 
second class. Often the persons 
comprising the third class are in 
direct touch with those of the first, 
although they stand in much 
closer relationship with the second 
class than they do with the first. 

If it were necessary to reach 
only those in class number one, 
we would save money by securing 
their names and addresses and 
concentrating our solicitations by 
personal salesmanship and by mail. 
We must also reach classes two 
and three, as much of the buying 
is done on the recommendation 
and approval of those who desire 
but can’t afford what we have for 
sale. 

Therefore, we must acquaint the 
three classes with facts which will 
make them appreciate the value of 
our car. The result of our efforts 
depends on our ability to properly 
inform the people who comprise 
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the classes we must reach through 
general publicity advertising. 
To place advertisements in the 


right , place to accomplish the 
greatest benefit for the least 
amount of money is most difficult. 
The advertising man whose re- 
sults prove his selections correct is 
most valuable and no expense 
should be spared that he may se- 
cure evidence as to quality and 
quantity of the circulation pur- 
chased. 

Being anxious to avoid guess- 
work in my endeavor to be on the 
winning side, and feeling confi- 
dent that we could get at the true 
basis for making our selection, 
I commenced investigating. The 
method I have already described 
in Printers’ Ink, so I will not go 
into details other than to say that 
in the larger cities I have forward- 
ed to Packard owners and associ- 
ates a list of the local newspapers, 
asking them to check those they 
read regularly and return the list 
in a stamped envelope enclosed. 
About 75 per cent came back. 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM ASSO- 
CIATES 


Observation of the daily routine 
of the average Packard owner 
leads us to believe they depend to 
a considerdble extent on informa- 
tion received from friends and as- 
sociates in conversation. I really 
believe they read most advertise- 
ments the same as they read the 
news columns, merely a glance at 
the headings except where they 
are especially interested. 

Many Packard owners have ad- 
mitted during our investigations 
that they see most of the news- 
papers in their town, and in mak- 
ing the statement they qualify it 
to the effect that they “glance” 
over them. I believe that if we 
place our advertisements near the 
front of a newspaper of good 
quality circulation on a week day 
or in the first news section on 
Sunday, we are putting it where 
most of the prospects who read 
the paper will see it. Probably 
the heading will be of sufficient in- 
terest that many will read the de- 
scription, although I ‘realize a 
large share of them merely read 
the display headings unconsciously 
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depending on friends and asso- 
ciates to secure special informa- 
tion contained in the reading mat- 
ter and in the publicity columns. 

The friends and associates rec- 
ognize this as their opportunity to 
create conversation and many of 
them are on the lookout at all 
times for desirable information in 
newspapers, magazines, catalogues 
at automobile shows and from 
those of the masses who are striv- 
ing to win favor with them. 

It is human nature for us in 
promoting our own welfare to en- 
deavor to stand in a favorable po- 
sition with the man higher up. 
Seldom will he stoop to create 
conversation with us. Therefore, 
it is up to us to create the conver- 
sation. If we do it effectively we 
must make a study of the individ- 
ual to know what kind of infor- 
mation will produce the successful 
conversation and then get the de- 
sired information for our use. 

If we divide the social ladder 
into its many rounds, we find so- 
ciety is made up of numerous 
classes ranging from the ordinary 
day laborer to the highest position 
in business and social life. It 
would seem‘advisable for a man- 
ufacturer to decide on the exact 
class necessary to reach before 
proceeding with the advertising ot 
with investigations as to the quan- 
tity of circulation. 

A further investigation leads us 
to believe that our owners, pros- 
‘pects and their friends read large- 
ly the same newspapers and maga- 
zines and are of a similar mental 
standing, the prominent difference 
being a pecuniary one. 


ANALYSIS OF RETURNS 


In compiling results from our 
inquiries we believe the percent- 
age of each class reached by a 
given newspaper is about equal to 
the other two classes. That is if 
we are reaching 95 per cent of the 
Packard owners with a certain 
combination of newspapers it is 
safe to believe we are reaching 95 
per cent of their friends and asso- 
ciates with the same papers. Class 
three read largely the same pa- 
pers, although we believe from ob- 
servation they read other papers 
in addition. 
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It has proven most interesting 
to figure out the best grouping of 
the newspapers to accomplish the 


* greatest efficiency for the least 


amount of money. This is the re- 
sult desired by every large manu- 
facturer who is advertising to cre- 
ate that general publicity effect 
which is so desirable. 

Each of the lists returned has 
been gone over carefully, figuring 
the various newspaper combina- 
tions, duplications, etc. The result 
gives us not only the relative 


‘standing of the newspapers, but 


also makes it possible to figure 
out just how many times we reach 
a given reader by using certain 


newspapers. 
In some cases we accomplish 
great efficiency by using one 


morning paper and one evening 
paper. In others we must use a 
combination of three papers and 
in the very large cities a combina- 
tion of four or five papers seems 
advisable. 


NATURE OF REPLIES FROM NEW YORK 
CITY 


As an illustration, I will give 
the results as figured recently on 
494 replies from New York City. 
Three hundred and eighty of these 
replies were from Packard own- 
ers and 114 from members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, not 
Packard owners. . The Stock Ex- 
change members were written aft- 
er we had heard from Packard 
owners. Certain newspapers ad- 
vised us that we had not given 
them a fair chance, as we had 
never advertised in their papers, 
and therefore we couldn’t expect 
to find many Packard owners 
among their readers. Regardless 
of this the result of the investiga- 
tion among non-owners proved al- 
most identical with the exception 
that two papers received a little 
increase, probably due to special 
Stock Exchange news which they 
publish daily. 

In going over the results to ob- 
tain the greatest benefit for the 
least money, I have carefully fig- 
ured all the various combinations, 
including two papers, three papers, 
and four papers. As a result the 
most efficient combination seems 
to be what I have termed the 

















“Big Four.” In other words, I 
can take two morning and two 
evening papers and by advertising 
in all four reach 96 per cent of 
the owners and prospects in New 
York City and suburbs, reaching 
many of them two, three, and 
even four times. 

To illustrate this, I will go over 
the resultant figures, using num- 
bers instead of names to indicate 
the papers. In the following table 
No. 1 and No. 2 represent morn- 
ing papers and No. 3 and No. + 
evening papers.. I have tabulated 
the results on the 494. returns and 
the figures represent the number 
of people who read the various 
combinations. I might add that 
one of the morning papers is a 
Sunday issue, for I find that the 
Sunday issue of this paper is read 
by more people of the class we de- 
sire to reach than the -daily issue, 
while in the case of the other 
morning paper the daily edition 
has a considerable advantage over 
the Sunday. 


No. 1 
No. : 
No. 8 
No. 4 


No. 1 
No. 3 
No. 4 
1 
2 
3 


24 read 
four papers. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 
2 
4 
No. 2 
3 
4 


114 read 
three papers. 


No. 
No. 


No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 1 
No. 8 


No. 
No. 198 read 

r-two papers. 
No, 


2 
No. 8 


No. 2 
22 
No. 4 
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No. 1—65 

No. 2—40| 145 read 

No. 8—23f only one paper. 

No. 4—17 : 
18 read none of the four. 
494 Total. 


You will notice that’ by using 
the four papers we reach all but 
18; that is, we reach 476 out of 
the 494, or an efficiency of over 
96 per cent. Three hundred and 
thirty-one or 67 per cent are 
reached two times; 138 or 38 per 
cent three times, and 24 or 5 per 
cent four times. Figuring this 
further, we find that we place a 
Packard advertisement before the 
494 people 969 times or an average 
of close to two times for each in- 
dividual. 

Now, most any combination can 
be arranged from the above table. 
You can find what efficiency is ob- 
tained by any one paper, what effi- 
ciency by using two morning or 
two evening or one morning and 
one evening, or by using any three. 
If you take into consideration the 
rate per line for the advertising, 
you can discover your best bar- 
gain combination. Some argue 
that a list of 494 is not enough 
to judge from and to know defi- 
nitely would necessitate a reply 
from every man of sufficient finan- 
cial standing to own and operate a 
Packard car. 

To decide this question our re- 
sults were tabulated in sets of 126 
and each of these sets was com- 
pared with the other two. The 
comparison is close in so far as 
each paper is concerned and the 
Stock Exchange returns check up 
very closely with each of the three 
sets of owners. 


SHOWINGS OF DIFFERENT COMBINA- 
TIONS 


Now, I wanted to know what 
efficiency would be obtained by 
three papers and so I took paper 
No. 1, which reached more of the 
informants than any of the oth- 
ers, as a basis and figured the sev- 
eral combinations it makes with 
two of the other three. Taking 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, I find that we 
reach 459 out of the 494 or 93 per 
cent. We reach 270 or 54 per cent 


two times and 67 or 13% per cent 
three times. 


Using the combina- 
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tion of Nos, 1, 2 and 4, we reach 
453 out of PA or approximately 
93 per cent once; 271 or 54 per 


cent two times and 55 or 11 per 
cent three times. Now, this sec- 
ond combination costs us four 


cents per line more than the first 
combination, and there is so little 
difference in the figures that it 
would seem advisable to use the 
cheaper combination. The third 
combination made would use pa- 
pers Nos. 1, 3 and 4; that is, one 
morning and two evening. With 
this combination we reach 436 or 
88 per cent; 237 or 48 per cent are 
reached two times and 47 or 10 per 
cent are reached three times. This 
combination is considerably cheap- 
er than either of the other two, 
costing 10 cents per line less than 
the second combination and 14 
cents per line less than the first 

Opinions differ with reference 
to the value of evening papers as 
compared with morning papers. 
If the weight of opinion seems to 
be in favor of the evening papers, 
then here is a chance to use 88 
per cent efficiency at from ten to 
14 cents per line less than the 93 
per cent efficiency. 

Now, this illustration of one 
newspaper situation will give you 
just a fair idea of how interesting 
it is to carry a newspaper investi- 
gation to such length as to really 
feel that you know you are getting 
the best distribution at the lowest 
cost. At almost every turn in 
your calculations you are con- 
fronted with new and surprising 
facts. You can branch off from 
an investigation of this kind at 
most any place and find many new 
ideas for consideration. In almost 
every locality the circumstances 
and conditions are so different as 
to add new interest. 


DIFFERENT CITIES COMPARED 


As an example of such circum- 
stances, compare the newspaper 
situation in New York with that 
in Boston. In New York the fig- 
ures show that the average man 
who is financially able to own and 
operate a high-priced car reads 
regularly an average of almost 
two morning, two evening and 
two Sunday newspapers. 

In Boston our tally sheets show 


/ 
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that while they read two morning 
and two evening newspapers, there 
is an average of less than one 
Sunday newspaper to a Packard 
owner's household, That is the 
only circumstance of this kind 
which has so far confronted me 
in the investigations in the many 
cities where we have taken the 
trouble to find out the exact situ- 
ation. In the smaller cities we 
can cover the field quite thor- 
oughly with two papers, reaching 
a majority of the owners with 
both papers. In some cities it is 
necessary to use three or four 
papers, as the circulation seems to 
be very much divided with a 
smaller percentage of duplication. 

In Chicago, for instance, if we 
were to cover the evening field it 
would be a case of using three 
evening papers, because the per- 
centage of the duplication be- 
tween the evening papers in that 
city is very small, there being 
something like 25 per cent who 
read more than one evening paper 
regularly. According to our re- 
sults, the most economical method 
of covering the territory seems to 
be the use of one or two morning 
and one or two evening papers. 

The secure feeling one has 
when purchasing space in papers 
whose cireulation has been so in- 
vestigated is so marked that I 
urge all who are in a position to 
avail themselves of such investi- 
gations to do so. It gives such 
space buyers the very best facts 
for use in combating the solicita- 
tions of individuals whose papers 
are not justly entitled to the ad- 
vertising being placed. 

My investigations, while satis- 
factory for one wishing to reach 
the big business men and their as- 
sociates, might be used to advan- 
tage by anyone endeavoring to 
reach people who comprise the 
owners of higher-priced cars and 
their friends and associates would 
probably not be worth much to 
manufacturers selling to some 
other classes of individuals. Some 
similar plan of investigation could 
be used to advantage in judging 
the quality of readers with refer- 
ence to any of the several classes, 
and I believe this would prove in- 
teresting and beneficial. 
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301 Inquiries 
From One Ad 


The Norton Company, of 
Worcester, manufacturers of 
grinding wheels, received 301 
inquiries from a one page ad- 
vertisement. At the page an 
issue rate these replies cost 
about 17 cents each. That ad 
appeared in the proved me- 
dium of the machine-making 
field—the 


American 
Machinist 


The replies represented nearly 
100 different industries. They 
came from 42 proprietors and 
managers, 56 superintendents 
and master mechanics, 102 
foremen, 17 designers and. 
draftsmen, 31 toolmakers, 6 
machinists, and the positions of 
47 were unknown. Of the 
latter 32 were from. foreign 
countries. 


These men are responsible for 
production—the best class in 
the world for this concern to 
advertise to. 


It is simply another bit of evi- 
dence added to many that this 
standard paper is read by the 
men who influence orders in 
the machine making field. 


The Make-It-Pay department 
will prepare a complete cam- 
paign and copy for you if your 
product “belongs” in the paper. 
Details? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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We want your Soda 
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HELP YOUR DEALER TO 
FIGHT SUBSTITUTION 


You want your dealers to make the public recognize your 
product and insist upon getting it. 

Are you using the most effective means of doing it? Are 
you letting your dealer show your product in its natural 
colors to hundreds of people when they are in a most re- 
ceptive mood? 


We make Siides for Moving Picture Theatres that will 
bring out every color truly, every curve and line to perfection. 
You understand the value of a strong impression made in 
leisure moments. 


Ask us for samples and to tell you how dealers have made 
good with these helps. 


20,000,000 people a day, the attendance at Moving Picture 
Theatres, are worth cultivating. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York City 
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Plan to Reach the Girl 
Behind the Counter 





Traveling Men Persuaded to Col- 
lect Names of Girls and Home 
Addresses—This Only a Tempo- 
rary Benefit—How the Funda- 
mental Difficulty Was Discovered 
and a Good Plan Established 





By Ernest Cohn 
Adv. Mgr. Kahn Tailoring Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

ANY a manufacturer who is 
morally certain that if he 
could get his sales-building litera- 
ture in the hands of the persons 
actually selling the goods, he could 
undoubtedly increase their sales, 
is confronted with the problem 
of how to make sure that the lit- 
erature will reach the parties for 
whom it is intended. Others go 
ahead blindly, sending out ex- 
pensive educational printed mat- 
ter in the hope that it will be 
handed to the persons in the store 
selling their goods. Some try to 
insure that the literature will 
reach its intended destination by 
conspicuously printing on. the out- 
side of the envelope a request that 
it be handed to the proper person. 
For instance, a manufacturer 
of shirtwaists sends out his inti- 
mate house-organ bearing the leg- 
end, “For the head of your shirt- 
waist department.” Even this ad- 
monition on the wrapper, how- 
ever, does not save many a copy 
of his expensive printed matter 
from either being tossed into the 
waste-paper basket unread, or be- 
ing devoured by the office boy, for 
whom, of course, it has little in- 
terest, less educational value and 

absolutely no selling power. 
Consequently, this problem of 
getting sales literature into the 
hands of the salesman or sales- 
lady, usually the latter, is a se- 
rious one, and probably never has 
it been solved to the absolute sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. Thus 
a manufacturer of toilet prepa- 
rations who had endeavored to 
push sales by means of educating 
department store clerks in the 


promotion of his product was 
forced 


to give up in despair 
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and bend all his energy on a cam- 
paign of consumer education in- 
stead. 

However, one cloak and suit 
manufacturer—whom we will call 
the “Dragon Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany”—seems to have hit upon a 
plan that is effective and out of 
the ordinary. The story of how he 
accomplished the desired result is 
peculiarly interesting in that his 
present satisfactory plan is the 
outgrowth of a continuous ex- 
periment involving several at- 
tempts that were not at first suc- 
cessful and covering several sell- 
ing seasons. 

Indeed, this story of the solu- 
tion of the sales-literature prob- 
lems of this one house reflects 
the same difficulties -which other 
manufacturers are facing, and 
may offer a clue to the solution 
of similar problems. For that 
reason, the tale will be told sub- 
stantially in its entirety. 

For several months the Dragon 
Cloak & Suit Company had been 
sending an elaborate series of 
sales-helpful literature to the 
stores handling its goods. Like 
the shirtwaist manufacturer men- 
tioned above, its wrappers inva- 
riably bore a request that the 
booklet or letter, as the case might 
be, be handed to the head of the 
cloak and suit department. A re- 
turn postcard, which was as in- 
variably enclosed, contained the 
request that the names of others 
in the cloak and suit section of 
the store be forwarded to the 
mailing department. 


SOMETHING WRONG 


In spite of the fact that the 
matter was of a nature that 
should have built up sales—brim- - 
ful of style news, fabric facts and 
hints on how successfully to han- 
dle a customer—and consequently 
should have increased “in-season” 
or repeat orders, the sales of 
Dragon trade-marked garments 
showed no unusual acceleration 
over the preceding period, during 
which no sales literature had been 
issued. 

The business manager, the sales 
manager and the advertising man 
wrestled with the problem for 
some time. The former insisted 
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that if the literature were given 
the proper personal tone and 
spiced by anecdotes and other 
deft touches, it would get a read- 
ing and the hoped-for “in-season” 
orders would result. The latter, 
a seasoned veteran in sales build- 
ing, both in person and on paper, 
insisted that there was nothing 
wrong with the literature but that 
it was not reaching the proper 
parties. He felt that the real 
problem was to insure the matter 
being handed to the salesladies 
actually selling the goods. 

Finally he suggested that in or- 
der to prove whether it was the 
literature or its mnon-delivery 
which was at fault, copies of the 
circulars and booklets be shown 
to a number of advertising men, 
salesmen and other experts for 
their criticisms, favorable or un- 
favorable. Except for minor sug- 
gestions, these were unanimous in 
their opinion that the matter was 
good and should have proven 
sales stimulating. This confirmed 
the advertising manager’s asser- 
tion that the stuff was not being 
read by the salespeople because 
it was not even being delivered 
to them. 

It was then decided to send a 
letter to the head of each firm 
selling the goods, in the case of 
small stores, and to the sales man- 
agers and departmental heads of 
the larger institutions. 

This letter, when put in the 
mails, was a masterpiece of sales- 
building, store-co-operation letter 
writing. It approached the prob- 
lem from the standpoint that if 
the Dragon literature were placed 
in the hands of the proper par- 
ties it would not only be instru- 
mental in building up the sales 
of the Dragon Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany, but of the entire cloak and 
suit department, because the mat- 
ter which was sent not only kept 
the name “Dragon” before the 
salespeople, but tactfully im- 
pressed upon them many deft 
touches by which customers might 
be satisfied, trading up encour- 
aged, and repeat orders made pos- 
sible. 

Still no difference in results 
was noticeable. Finally the pos- 
sibility of enlisting the traveling 
men to find out what was the 
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matter was presented. Of course 
the sales manager objected—sales 
managers always do to such a 
proposition. This one put up the 
old argument that never in his 
experience had it been possible to 
get traveling men to do anything 
but sell goods. He warned the 
others that his men would, with- 
out doubt, insist that they were 
out on the road to make sales and 
not to burden themselves with the 
detail problems of the mailing de- 
partment. 


THE TROUBLE DISCOVERED 


These objections were at last 
overruled, and when the men got 
ready to go out on their trips the 
next season they were shown how 
it would benefit them personally 
to help solve the firm’s mailing- 
matter problem, inasmuch as they 
would be given credit for any re- 
sultant increase in business in 
their respective territories. They 
were instructed to take enough 
time in each store to ask the 
salesgirls themselves why the lit- 
erature was missing fire. 

The result of these inquiries 
was most illuminating, and con- 
firmed the ad man’s contention. 
Everywhere the salesladies as- 
serted that they had never seen 
any of the literature. But what 
was still more important, the few 
who had received it informed the 
travelers that they seldom read it, 
not because of lack of interest, 
but because they were usually too 
busy when the matter was hand- 
ed them to give it attention. 

This gave birth to the opinion 
that even if a plan could be hit 
upon which would put the litera- 
ture in the hands of the salesla- 
dies, the problem would be still 
unsolved, because it would still 
be necessary to insure its being 
read by those who received it. \ 

Out of this developed the idea 
of sending the matter into the 
homes of the girls, making sure 
that it would not only reach 
them, but that it would reach 
them at a time when they were 
not too busy to give it attention, 
and where—even if it were put 
aside for the moment—it would 
have the chance of being later 
looked over at idle times. 

And so the traveling men were 
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Greatest Quantity 
of 
Quality Circulation 


And growing faster 
than any other New 
York newspaper 























instructed to secure the name 
and home address of each girl in 
all cloak and suit departments 
handling the Dragon line. From 
the start, the experiment gave evi- 
dence of being successful, and 
that season repeat orders took a 
gradual upgrade. Besides this, 
the salesmen reported that on 
making the territory again they 
discovered that more life was 
being put into the selling game 
of the suit departments than in 
the past. . 


A SHIFTING MAILING LIST 


However, this did not end the 
preblem, because suddenly and 
quite unexpectedly, just as every- 
one was beginning to congratu- 
late himself on the success of the 
plan, the sales began to take a 
gradual decline back to the for- 
mer lower figures. Yet, in spite 
of this decline, one fact stood 
out strongly—here and there an 
isolated store would be found in 
which the sales still continued to 
merrily increase. 

What was wrong? Again the 
traveling men were called on to 
answer the question, and their re- 
ports proved that the very plan 
which had at first insured the lit- 
erature being received by the 
proper parties was now the sole 
cause of its going astray. The 
reason for this, once it was dis- 
covered, was as simple as learning 
how to stand an egg on its small 
end—girls were constantly being 
shifted from one department to 
another in the various stores, and 
they were also continually chang- 
ing their vocations. 

It was found that for the most 
part those few stores in which 
the sales continued on the up- 
grade had for some reason or 
other made few changes in the 
personnel in the cloak and suit 
department. In the majority of 
the stores—that majority in which 
the falling off was evident, and 
particularly where it was’ most 
pronounced—the girls who were 
receiving the literature in their 
homes were no longer in the em- 
ploy of concerns handling the 
Dragon line. 

In short, by this time the bulk 
of the literature was going to par- 
ties now absolutely out of touch 
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with the proposition. It was evi- 
dent that it would be necessary 
to devise some means of keeping 
the list of home addresses up to 
date. If this could be done, it 
would pay to continue the prac- 
tice, but if not, the entire sales- 
literature plan must be regarded 
as a failure and the publication 
of the series of sales-helps might 
as well be discontinued. In that 
event, the whole plan would be 
nothing but a waste of money and 
effort. 

One more trial for the solution 
of the problem was decided upon, 
and again the traveling men were 
enlisted. This time they were more 
enthusiastic than before, because 
the temporary increase in mid- 
season orders had whetted their 
appetites for the correspondingly 
increased commissions they might 
earn if the plan could be put on 
a stable business-building basis. 


HOW THE FINAL PLAN WORKS 


They were instructed to enlist 
the services of the one person in 
touch with the cloak and suit de- 
partment of each establishment 
who was looked on in that store 
as a “fixture” In some cases 
this might be the owner himself, 
if the store were small enough; 
in others it would be the buyer 
in the cloak and suit department; 
and in still others it might be 
the buyer in some other depart- 
ment in which help was not shift- 
ed so often as in the one in which 
the house was most interested. In 
each case, however, someone was 
picked out who could be relied 
upon to be present permanently in 
each store, always taking care to 
select a party on a friendly foot- 
ing with the Dragon salesman and 
one who would be willing to co- 
operate with the Dragon house. 
To this party an offer was made 
that would make it worth his or 
her while to inform the mailing 
department whenever a girl was 
transferred or discharged from 
the cloak and suit department, 
giving the name and home ad- 
dress of her successor, as well. 

A letter was also sent out to 
these people, repeating the offer, 
which letter won additional good 
will by the enclosure of a novelty 
premium for personal use. In 
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addition to this, the mailing list, 
which had heretofore been kept 
in a rather haphazard manner, 
was transferred to cards, a card 
for each town, and in the large 
towns a series of secondary cards 
for each important store. Du- 
plicates of these cards were fur- 
nished the traveling men. They 
were given instructions to check 
up each card on each visit. In 
this manner the list was kept 
fairly clean, being altered con- 
stantly in the case of stores where 
the inside co-operator was kept 
interested, and checked up at 
least every six months by the men 
themselves in their semi-annual 
travels. 

Of. course, there is still waste, 
but the fact that the traveling 
men are given a commission on re- 
peat orders keeps them interested, 
and the healthy increase in the 
volume of orders continues to 
prove that the plan has been 
worth while. Indeed, so success- 
ful has it been that it is now 
being found profitable to publish 
a very intimate and chatty paper, 
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in which is conducted a series of 
prize contests, varying with cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes it is an 
offer for the best solution of a 
selling problem. At other times 
it is a premium for the greatest 
increase in the percentage of 
Dragort sales during a set period. 
And in all cases the interest is 
found to be so steady as to put 
the girls in the cloak and suit 
departments on a friendly footing 
with the Dragon house. 

In short, the experience of the 
Dragon Cloak & Suit Company 
has proven that you must not only 
get your sales literature in the 
hands of the girl behind the coun- 
ter, but that you must get it there 
at a time when she will read it. 
And after that you must devise a 
way by which “dead” names can 
be cut off the lists and new ones 
added as store help shifts. 





William H. Benjamin has resigned 
his connection with the Clark-Whit- 
craft Agency of Philadelphia, and 


joined hands with the Washington Ad 
vertising Agency of Washington, D. C. 
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When to Use or Omit the 
Headline 


The Principle of the Newspaper 
Headline and Its Application to 
Ad Construction—The Use of 
Trade-Marks as Headings—Some 
Current Ads Revised to Give 
More Selling Force 











By Gilbert P. Farrar 


‘THE average person reads but 
very few items in a news- 
paper, but nearly every reader will 
read all the headings. Haven’t you 
often heard persons say, “Oh, 
just glanced at the heading”? 

Most builders of advertisements 
know this fact. Those who have 
not as yet noticed or tested it will 
find it a very helpful hint when 
constructing an ad. 

Sometimes a story would in- 
terest more readers if the heading 
contained a better idea of the facts 
that followed. 

If headings are 
necessary for the day’s 
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I don’t for a moment mean to 
say that many of the new, or sup- 
posedly new, ideas regarding cer- 
tain features of the building of 
an ad are not good. Many of these 
features are really wonderful 
strides toward better advertising, 
Usually, however, these features 
are very poorly applied by adver- 
tisers who are looking for some- 
thing “new.” 

“There!” says an average ad- 
vertiser, “why don’t we use ads 
something like Smith’s? They 
are dandy.” 

Smith may be selling automo- 
biles, while the man who likes 
Smith’s ads may be selling corsets. 

By and by the advertiser has 
some ads prepared like Smith’s. 
If they pull at all he immediately 
proclaims them great ads. 

As a matter of fact, if his ads 
were built along the lines of ad- 


vertising principles they would 
have undoubtedly pulled much 
better. Unfortunately this fact of 


lost orders is never known to the 
man who has a prej- 
udice for some fad or 





news, why aren’t they 
just as necessary for 
the day’s ads? They 


b at 


supposedly new style. 
An ad can be novel 
without straying from 


™ i . a principles os good 
“Very well,” says the advertising. iit; .as 
practical reasoner, “but Napoleon once - said, 
would you have all ads VEN if you had sever “Get your principles 
alike?” tasted it, you could right.” Get them right 

As a rule, yés. But is an bo Wercestarshive first. Add the novelty 
not always. All the a if needed to make the 


news items have head- 
ings, but all news items 
are not alike. 

Many ads, all with 
one common feature, 
will not be alike in ap- 
pearance. 

The _ bugbear of 
many advertisers is the 
thought that their ads 
will look like all the 
other ads, that their {.. 





imitators than any other. 


The bottle and the label are often 
counterfeited, and so are the contents. 


The genuine is handed to thove who An ad 


ads stronger after the 
object of the ad is clear 
on the face of it. 
without a 
heading is a good ad 
for some things. It is 
especially good where 
there is a large space 
to be filled and only a 
short message to be de- 
livered. 

Sometimes an _ ad 








ads will not be better 
and more distinctive 
than any of the others 
nearby. 

These advertisers recognize a 
good ad by some fancy border, a 
supposedly new style of drawing, 
or many of the various “tried and 
found wanting” methods for sell- 
ing goods by printed salesmanship. 


FIG. 1-— JUST 
THING LACKING 


with a small black cut 
at top, similar to those 
occasionally used by 
Farm and Fireside in 
Printers’ INK. is very effective 
without a headline, This is due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the cut 
in itself suggests the story of the 
ad almost as strongly as a head- 
line would. 


ONE 









Intensity 
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of Attention 





“In considering the possibilities 
in selling to the farmer it is not 
always easy for the average city 
dweller, confronted at every turn with 
advertising of all sorts (electric displays, 
painted signs, billboards, street car cards, 
window displays) to realize the tremen- 
dous influence that farm paper advertising 
has out in the country. 


“The farmer is not constantly distracted by a mul- 
titude of advertisements all clamoring for his atten- 
tion—thus he is able to, and does, devote just that 
much more concentrated study to the matter set be- 
fore him in his favorite publications.” 


In connection with this quotation from ‘‘ The Field 
of Gold,’’ consider the policy of 


The Farm Journal 


which, for the sake of maintaining this intensity of 
attention, has always adhered to the necessity of 
never overcrowding its columns with advertising, 
of never letting the paper grow to such a size that 
all cannot be read comfortably and thoroughly. We 
never print more than eighty pages, and we always 
devote half the space to editorial matter. 


Do you know all that 
you would like to about 
The Farm Journal ? 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Advertisers Get the Best 
Results from 


The Des Moines. Capital 


The above heading is the statement of dozens of advertisers in the 
city of Des Moines, who are regular users of all the newspapers, and 
in a position to judge the newspaper situation in this city. 

Advertisers are concerned about circulation, of course, but they are 
not so much concerned about circulation statements. They are con- 
cerned with the actual business that they do for a given expenditure, 
and in the long run The Des Moines Capital never fails to deliver 
the goods. 


Here Are Some Facts in Connection With The 
Capital’s Sales Power That Are 
Worth Remembering 


Almost without exception, the ten largest advertisers in Des Moines 
have used more space in The Capital during the last ten years than any 
other Des Moines newspaper. 

The Capital, for ten years, has carried more local advertising of the 
leading advertisers than any other newspaper in the city. 

The Capital regularly publishes more local and foreign advertising 
in six issues a week than any other Des Moines newspaper in seven 
issues a week. 

For the first six months of this year The Capital has published more 
advertising of all kinds in six issues a week than any other Des Moines 
newspaper in seven issues, 


The Capital has been under the same ownership and management for 
more than twenty-three years, and The Capital is considered a fixture 
in thousands of Des Moines and Iowa homes, and its advertising 
columns are used as a business and purchasing guide. 


The Capital’s advertising columns are clean. No whiskey, objectionable 
medical, loan shark, or fake advertising of any kind is accepted. 

The Capital’s circulation, for many years, has been the largest of any news- 
paper in Iowa. It averaged; during the year 1912, 44,802 copies daily. 


IT MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN THAT MOST OF THE PEOPLE OF 
DES MOINES CONSIDER THE CAPITAL THE BEST NEWSPAPER IN 
THE FIELD; THE NEWSPAPER THAT IS CONSTANTLY FIGHTING TO 
PRESERVE THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY AND STATE. 


Total Advertising Figures for the First Six Months, 1913 


REE ae oc ner ee 186,599 inches (no Sunday) 
Oe ane 185,639 (with Sunday) 

SI age eee a en 136,309 (with Sunday) 
MMMM Tht oy lick ote cs 5h yeie soins alla eine vie 9 ee 148,663 (no Sunday) 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Eastern Representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
_Brunswick Building, New York; Tribune Building, Chicago, 
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Mastenbrook, Architect, 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3—A REVISION TO GIVE 


This, however, is not: true of 
the Lea & Perrins ad (Fig. 1). 
Why? Because the cut does not 
suggest the story of the ad. At 
first glance this ad is very good 
to the eyes, but close inspection 
does not reveal the “why” of the 
cut or its relation to the reading 
matter of the ad. 

The words “Get the Genuine” 
between the cut and the reading 
matter would help us see that the 
lady is ordering her servant to 
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REAL POINT TO THE PICTURE HEADING 


make no mistake in the kind of 
sauce wanted. And this headline 
would also suggest the nature of 
the reading matter and help im- 
press the importance of the trade- 
mark at the bottom. 

Placing a trade-mark or the 
name of an article at the head of 
an ad instead of using a human 
interest headline is a very com- 
mon practice among some adver- 
tisers. 

The Dexter ad (Fig. 2) is one 





FIG. 4—-TRADE-MARK AS HEADING Is UN- 
INFORMING 





FIG. 5—A MORE EFFECTIVE AD OF THE 


SAME CONCERN 
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of this type. What does it mean 
to the average reader to see a 
picture of a house and then the 
simple words, Dexter Stains? 
Little. He must investigate in 
order to find out what Dexter 
stains are and what they are for, 
principally what they are for. 

The ad is not pleasing to the 
eye, as all the “color” is in one 
spot. 

One would suppose that Dex- 
ter stains were good for the en- 


Prapl tate ae quick to raped to range 
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Front e Park Slveme 


Temporary Office: 384 Park Avenue 


FIG. 6—THE ILLUSTRATION IS A_ SUF- 
FICIENT “HEADLINE” HERE 


tire house. Yet buried deep is 
the line which says “Unequaled 
for all outside woodwork.” 

I would suggest that the word 
“unequaled” (which is worked to 
death by all novices in advertis- 
ing) be omitted and a larger head- 
ing made of the words “For all 
outside woodwork,” as shown in 
my revision (Fig. 3). 

I have also shown that the 
trade-name line can be moved 
down a paragraph, and in this 
manner made more effective. By 
eliminating the useless border, un- 
der the house, we obtain space 
enough for the larger heading. 

The Dexter ad (Fig. 2) is typ- 
ical of many present-day ads in 
the matter of “color.” There is 
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no contrast—all the dark color is in 
one place and all the gray—a light 


color—in another place. Art in 
handling colors says “a touch of 
color here and there.” It’s the 
same with an ad. A _ few lines 
of display, but have these sep- 
arated “here and there,” as it were. 

I have never been able to see 
the wisdom of making a’ complete 
change of style in the copy and 
the display of ads each month, as 
is done by a number of adver- 
tisers. 

How about the feature of cumu- 
lative value under such a policy? 

To change the copy each month 
is all very good, but why change 
the style of display? 

Figs. 4 and 5 are two ads used 
by one company. They are en- 
tirely different in every respect— 
except possibly the cut of the desk 
and the cut of the trade-mark. 

Fig. 4 is a very clean, harmless 
and neat ad, but I’d rather take my 
chances with an ad like Fig. 5. 
Here the oval will attract and the 
cuts and headlines will tell the 
story quickly. 

The style of display used for 
Fig. 5 could be used every month 
with new copy on the inside of the 
oval. However, the copy used in 
Fig. 5 would be hard to beat. 

Here is a point probably over- 
looked by the advertiser. The cut 
of the desk does not show up the 
desk as a steel desk. Why not 
underscore the word “steel” in the 
display line, “U. S. Steel Desks 
and Tables.” That would help the 
imagination very much. 

A headline used in the Montana 
Apartments ad (Fig. 6) would 
one reduce the desired re- 
sult. 

Ads of this kind are built on the 
principle of a smooth even-toned 
result—one that attracts through 
its dignity. 

Fig. 6 would be an ideal ad of 
this kind if it were a trifle less 
crowded. 


Ralston Western Manager for 
“Bazar” 


S. O. Ralston has been agpe inted 
Western representative of Harper’s 
Bazar, with offices in the Westminster 
Building. Chicago. He was formerly 
with International Studio, 
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DICKERY DOCK THE 
WELL GRGDMED MAN 


HEN advertisin3,—as advertisin}, is 
known to-day,— first became the big, 
factor in business promotion, con- 

servative men said that it would rob business 
of its personal element. In those days the 
personal element was very strong, 

To a great extent these conservative men 
were right. For years advertising, almost ut- 
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terly disregarded the personal element. Even 
today it is often entirely overlooked. 

Business was done with classes. If a man 
were a farmer he was put in the “ farmer” 
class, regardless of the size of his farm,—or 
his bank roll,—or his mental calibre. If he 
lived in a big, town he was put in the “ big, 
town ”’ class, just as though the man in the 
city of half a million were made from entirely 
different material than the man in the town 
of fifty thousand. 

Men haven’t changed, but times have 
changed. 

Now the first question brought up in out- 
lining, a sales plan of a commodity is “ Who 
is your market?” 

Business of today is not being, done with 
classes—or with masses. It is being done 
with individuals. 

Every advertisin?, campaign worthy of the 
name “ campaign’’ is planned to reach some 
one individual—some one man or woman. 
That individual man or woman represents a 
class, true enough, but the class does not rep- 
resent the individual man or woman. 

Disregard the class and look to personality. 

There is a certain manufacturer of high 
srade shoes, with a strin}, of agencies cover- 
ing, the principal cities of America. He was 
trying, to reach one man—the man careful in 
matters of dress. Let us call this personality 
Dickery Dock, the Well Groomed Man. 

A year ago this manufacturer made a care- 
ful analysis of the Associated Sunday Map- 
azines. He studied the circulation and the 
distribution of the circulation. 
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He saw how the Associated Sunday Ma}- 

azines were issued co-operatively and simul- 

taneously by and as a part of the Sunday 
editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald St. Louis Republic Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post New-York Tribune Boston Post 
‘Detroit News Tribune Minneapolis Journal Buffalo Courier 
Rocky Mountain News Washington Star Baltimore Sun. 

He made a careful study of each of these 
newspapers. He studied their circulation 
lists and analyzed them. He got the opinion 
of his agencies as to the local prestige of 
each paper. 

He learned that more than one million four 
hundred thousand copies of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines were read each week with- 
in America’s sreatest buying, zones. 


He studied the Associated Sunday Map- 
azines itself—editorially. 

He saw nothin3, sectarian; 

—nothin, political ; 

—no social problem writings. 

He did see the highest type of special arti- 
cles, powerful short stories and interesting, 
serials. 

He saw in the list of contributors to the 
Associated Sunday Magazines the names of 
the world’s greatest writers, and the work 
of America’s jreatest illustrators. 

He studied all the advertising. He picked 
from amon}, the advertisers in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines those who, like himself, 
were talking, to Dickery Dock, the Well 
Groomed Man: 
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B. V. D. Company Foster Rubber Company 


Chalmers Knittin3, Company Gem Cutlery Company 

Gotham Manufacturin3, Com- American Safety Razor Com- 
pany pany 

Henry Sonneborn Company Hamilton Watch Company 

Crofut & Knapp Company U. S. Cartrid3e Company 

Holeproof Hosiery Company Colt Fire Arms Company 

Cheney Brothers American Tobacco Company 


Phoenix Knittin3, Company Marlin Fire Arms Company 


B. Priestley & Company 
Lord & Taylor 

Krementz & Company 
Rubberset Brush Company pany 

O'Sullivan Rubber Heels Joseph Black & Sons 


and many others. He learned that Johnson 
& Johnson by advertising, their shaving, 
cream in the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
received inquiries at a lower cost than any 
other magazine. 

He saw such advertisers as the 


General Roofing Company Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Felt & Tarrant Company Winton Motor Car Company 


He felt reasonably sure that Dickery Dock, 
the Well Groomed Man, was a reader of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 

The Associated Sunday Magazines became 
a part of his campaign to tell Dickery Dock 
about his shoes. He used a 00d strong 
schedule,—biz, enough space to get his mes- 
sage across with proper force. 

When this advertiser was making up his 
plans for 1913, he chose his media mainly 
through their showing in his campaign of 
1912. There is the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines booked solid for 1913. 


Dickery Dock, the Well Groomed Man, is 


here in preat numbers—a steady reader of 
the Associated Sunday Magazines. 
ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Record-Herald Building, Chicago, Ill. 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany 
Liggett ® Myers Tobacco Com- 
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Wrongful Competition as Uncle 
Sam Sees It 


VIII 


oy ATURALLY the first ques- 
tion of the business ‘man 
who finds himself in line for a 
possible Sherman law prosecution 
concerns the possibility of re- 
forming his policies so as to bring 
them within the law as the Gov- 
ernment interprets it. It is expen- 
sive to defend suits, both as re- 
gards money and time, and how- 
ever legitimate a man may believe 
his own policy to be, he is not 
usually anxious to defend it 
against Uncle Sam’s trained prose- 
cutors. The investigator with the 
black bag labeled “U. S. D. J.” is 
likely to be treated very deferen- 
tially. 

Most business men are willing 
to “reform,” or to “conform to 
the demands of the Government,” 
if the phrase sounds any better. 
The acquiescence of the General 
Electric Company, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company and 
the Eastman Kodak Company—to 
mention a few of the more promi- 
nent—shows a willingness to let 
the Government remodel sales 
policies. ° 

But those were suits. which 
had actually been started. What 
the majority of business men 
want to know right now is how to 
avoid the possibility of having any 
suits started at all. Suppose 
a concern has been doing busi- 
ness on a plan of doubtful stand- 
ing; can it, by issuing strict or- 
ders to all employees, so reform 
its policy as to avoid prosecution? 
As far as the cash register case 
is authority, the answer is al- 
most certainly No. Unless the 
concern was so small as to have 
absolute control over the acts of 
all salesmen, and unless a period 
of three full years had elapsed 
without a single violation of the 
orders, from the time they were 
issued until the suit was filed, 
the reformation would apparently 
be of no avail as a defense. 

The indictment in the cash reg- 
ister case named twenty specific 


acts which had occurred within 
the prior three years. These acts 
were acts of individual salesmen, 
were scattered from Connecticut 
to California, from Montana to 
Texas, and were not connected 
with each other in any evident 
manner. A great deal of the tes- 
timony concerning these acts was 
discredited, and it is extremely 
doubtful, if the case had gone to 
the jury on the evidence of these 
acts alone, that any connection 
would have been found between 
them and the officers who were on 
trial. Other allegations in the in- 
dictment as to what had taken 
place within the three years were 
abandoned by the Government. 


THE “REFORM” LETTER 


Now the defense maintained 
that those twenty acts—as many 
as had not been partially disproved 
—were simply the sporadic acts 
of individual salesmen whose zeal 
had led them to do things not 
countenanced by the company. In 
support of that contention the de- 
fense introduced a circular letter 
signed by General Manager Pflum, 
and sent to all district managers 
on April 1, 1909—two years and 
ten months before the indictment. 
That circular letter read as fol- 
lows: 

“In the various conventions I 
attended, I found that some of the 
newer members in the districts are 
not thoroughly aware of the best 
way to handle sales made by other 
companies. Please see that every 
agent in your district thoroughly 
understands our position in the 
matter. You know what this pol- 
icy is, and in brief will say that 
in no case will we permit any of 
our agents to misrepresent cash 
registers made by other concerns. 
Neither will we permit any person 
in our employ to induce any pur- 
chaser of a cash register made by 
any other company to break his 
contract and return the register to 
the manufacturer. With the line 
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of registers that our agents now 
have they are able to show the su- 
periority of Nationals over those 
of any other make, and at lower 
prices. There has been no viola- 
tion of our policies that I know 
of, but I give you this informa- 
tion because of the inquiries 
received from the newer men in 
the field. Please see that these 
instructions are carried out in 
every detail, and that the new men 
are so instructed on entering the 
field.” 

Going still further back, the de- 
fense introduced the minutes of a 
sales convention, held in Decem- 
ber, 1902. On the first day of the 
convention a general discussion 
took place, and on the second day 
J. F. LeBrou, assistant manager 
of agents, spoke. In part he said: 

“In the first place I want to 
say that Mr. Crane was entirely 
right in his remarks yesterday in 
regard to the policy of the com- 
pany in meeting competition; but 
he is wrong as to the methods 
adopted to carry out that policy. 

“There are two ways of doing 
a thing, the right way and the 
wrong way. I believe that we 
have the right policy, but have 
been carrying it out in the wrong 
way. We want, if possible, to get 
the right policy lines and then 
adopt the right methods and pur- 
sue them. The company sales- 
man has heretofore been regarded 
as a man able to go in and fight 
his way through physically. It 
didn’t make much difference how 
he did it, but we had to make 
sure he was physically able to 
meet competition. Now that is all 
wrong.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTS OF AGENTS 


There are several pages of Mr. 
LeBrou’s remarks, all along the 
same line. Further the defense 
introduced a copy of The N.C. R. 
for January 15, 1903. The leading 
article was entitled “Our Method 
of Meeting Competition” : 

“In meeting competition try to 
treat your competitor fairly. Re- 
member that you cannot afford 
to be other than a gentleman at all 
times. Never antagonize the user 
of a competitive register. Re- 
member he purchased a machine 














that in his judgment offered him 
a good system. It is not the mer- 
chant’s fault if he has purchased 
an inferior machine. Your duty 
is to show the merchant the su- 
periority of the National. Show it 
to him in such a way that it will 
appeal to his judgment and not 
oftend him. Keep present in mind 
the fact that he does not know as 
much about cash registers as you 
do, neither does the agent who 
sold him a competitive machine,” 

A great many more exhibits 
were introduced, embodying sim- 
ilar instructions, and the defense 
argued that these showed the of- 
ficial policy of the company, and 
the instructions which were given 
to ifs salesmen. The twenty spo- 
radic instances of violation pro- 
duced by the Government were no 
more than were to be expected 
from.a sales force of hundreds of 
men making several million calls 
on prospécts over a territory three 
thousand miles across. It was en- 
tirely impossible, they said, for the 
company to have its men in such 
perfect control that no violations 
would take place. 

Judge Hollister noticed this as- 
pect of the trial in his charge to 
the jury. He said: 

“Of course, no officers or agents 
of a large business concern should 
be held responsible for the unau- 
thorized act of some agent whose 
zeal in promoting the business of 
the company, or advancing his 
own interests in the eyes of his 
employer because of the amount 
of business done by him, has led 
him into conduct unfair to a com- 
petitor, or otherwise reprehensible 
in itself; yet, if here and there, at 
one place and another, and in 
many places in the country agents 
of The National Cash Register 
Company are found doing similar 
acts, such as are described in the 
indictment, directed immediately 
and directly to the business of 
competitors, and of such a charac- 
ter that you are of opinion they 
would not have taken place unless 
they were done in the furtherance 
of a common design that. they 
should be done, then you may 
conclude that a conspiracy existed, 
which contemplated the doing of 
them—the doing of those things.” 
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Regarding the convention pro- 
ceedings, the jury were charged 
as follows: 

“If the competition discussed 
contemplated acts against com- 
petitors of such character as to 
give rise to the inference or pre- 
sumption that they were to be 
done to do wrong to the general 
public and to limit the mght of 
competitors to carry on the cash 
register business; and that that 
was the understanding of those in 
attendance upon the convention; 
then the proceedings of the con- 
ventions themselves are evidence 
tending to show the existence of 
the conspiracy charged; but if no 
such acts were contemplated in 
the competition discussed, but only 
the competition which must be met 
in the ordinary course of trade 
and to be overcome by acts done 
with the primary and direct pur- 
pose of furthering the business of 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and only incidentally and 
indirectly affecting competitors 
business, then the conventions are 
not evidence of the conspiracy.” 

It is interesting right here to 
quote from the closing argument 
of United States Attorney Mc- 
Pherson. His words, of course, 
do not have the weight of those 
from the bench, but they are sig- 
nificant as showing the attitude 
of the Government towards cer- 
tain acts which may be perfectly 
lawful in themselves: ; 

“All we have to prove is that 
these people by their concerted ac- 
tion, with knowledge, went in with 
the determination to harass com- 
petitors in the manner described in 
the indictment. After you become 
satisfied that the conspiracy was 
entered into for that purpose, 
every act they did—following, hir- 
ing agents, trading out machines, 
doing anything they did—whether 
it, by itself, was unlawful or law- 
ful, becomes unlawful when it is 
done in furtherance of that con- 
spiracy. Don’t forget that.” 

Also the following, a little fur- 
ther on in McPherson’s argument: 

“And another thing; let me call 
your attention to this—that overt 
acts within three years are only 
important to show a continuation 
of this conspiracy. If you find 
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that this conspiracy was continu- 
ing and did exist in 1909, after 
February 22, one overt act is suf- 
ficient for you to return a verdict 
of guilty. We don’t have to have 
twenty; we don’t have to have 
two. We don’t have to have three, 
or four, or five. We don’t have 
to have any! If you are satisfied 
that this conspiracy existed, it was 
in their minds: they were ready 
and willing to perform it, if the 
opportunity occurred: they are 
guilty as charged in the first count 
of the indictment.” 


THE THIRD COUNT 


Another thing which the defense 
relied upon was the fact that none 
of the acts testified to concerning 
the buying out of competitors had 
taken place within the three years. 
Edgar Park’s connection with the 
company had terminated before 
February, 1909, and he was dis- 
charged on that ground. The sec- 
ond-hand snarl had been straight- 
ened out before 1909, and that 


, part of the record was, to all 


intents 
history. 

But the third count of the in- 
dictment read: 

“The National Cash Register 
Company, by means of and as a 
result of the conspiracy charged, 
actually put certain concerns out 
of business before the three 
years, and thereby monopolized 
and attracted to itself business 
which those concerns would have 
done. 

Thus, we see, the fact that the 
company attracted to itself busi- 
ness which other concerns might 
have done during the three years, 
if they had not been put out of 
business prior to the three years, 
is charged. And evidence as to 
what the company did prior to the 
three years is admissible to show 
a conspiracy to do the thing 
charged. 

In summing up this investiga- 
tion into the record of the cash 
register case, several points stand 
out conspicuously as worthy of 


and purposes, ancient 


SS 

fficers and employees of the 
N. C. R. Co. were prosecuted as 
individuals, and were found guilty 
of entering into and sustaining a 
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“continuing conspiracy.” Thus an 
individual who entered into the 
service of the company long after 
the conspiracy was first formed, 
and whose connection with the 
company terminated a short time 
after the beginning of the three- 
year period, was guilty just as was 
President Patterson. The em- 
ployee who left the company more 
than three years prior to the in- 
dictment could not be made a 
party, and could be compelled 
to testify against the defendants. 
The N. C. R. Co., not being a 
party to the suit, was obliged to 
furnish testimony against its own 
officers. 


SOME PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


The following questions have 
been submitted to Printers’ INK 
by a New York attorney. They 
are actual questions which have 
been asked him by his clients. Au- 
thoritative answers are, of course, 
not to be given by anybody short 
of the full bench of the Supreme 
Court, and: Printers’ INK doesn’t 
pretend to do more than indicate 
the most probable answers, judg- 
ing from the cash register case. 

1. Can a concern save itself from 
future prosecution by issuing strict 
orders Corontinuine former methods? 
(Or must the concern be punished, if 
sporadic disobedience to these orders is 
subsequently shown?) 

Unless the concern can show a 
very clean record after the issu- 
ance of the orders, it probably 
cannot save itself by reforming. 

2. Can a concern meet competition by 
putting out a line solely for competitive 
purposes? 

Not unless its hands are-clean 
in all other respects. It is the 
combination or conspiracy which 
is punished, and not the overt acts, 
which are used only to prove the 
existence of the conspiracy. Put- 
ting out a line for competitive 
purposes would hardly prove a 
conspiracy, standing by itself; but 
when taken in connection with 
other overt acts it is dangerous. 
And the more of the other acts 
there are, the more dangerous it 
becomes. 


8. Can a concern meet competition by 
lowering its price on the competitive 
line (without eueens its prices on non- 
competitive lines)? 


If the competitive line is so es- 





sentially separate from other lines 
as to be made of different mate- 
rials, or ina different factory, or if 
it is sold under different condi- 
tions, so that manufacturing costs 
or selling costs might justify a re- 
duction; yes. Otherwise—under 
conditions governed solely by 
competition—no. 

4. Can a concern prosecute infringe. 
ment suits against a competitor who 
actually, or according to the bona fide 
advice of the concern’s patent counsel, 


is an infringer upon the concern’s 
patents? 


Yes. 


. Can a concern warn prospects that 
a product of its competitor is in- 
ferior and more costly? 

Yes, if it is done directly and 
for the purpose of selling the con- 
cern’s own goods, and if the pros- 
pect is not urged to break a 
contract. 

6. Can a concern warn prospects that 
the product of its competitor constitutes 
an infringement of the concern’s 
atents, for which every user may be 

iable to infringement suit? 

If bona fide suits have actually 
been brought—yes. Otherwise this 
course would seem to be safe only 
in case the concern’s hands are 
clean in all other respects. 

7. Can a concern warn prospects that 
its competitor is likely to fail, with the 
result that repair parts for its com- 
petitor’s product can’t be obtained by 
users? 

If its hands are clean, and the 
warning is based on facts—yes. 

8. Can a concern instruct its agents 
(by catalogues, house-organs, literature, 
demonstration of actual machines, ‘and 
description of actual instances) to solicit 
orders in any of the modes above men- 
tioned? 

If the modes themselves are le- 
gitimate, instructions to follow 
them may safely be issued. 

9. Can a concern solicit orders, in any 
of the modes above mentioned, from 
proapects already using its competitor's 
product? 

There does not seem to be any 
prohibition against soliciting or- 
ders from competitors’ customers 
as such. If no contracts are 
broken, no unfair concessions in 
price made, and no misrepresenta- 
tion of the competitive goods; yes. 

10. Can a concern employ as agents 
persons whooe employment contracts 


with its competitor have already 
terminated? 


Yes, if its hands are clean and 
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People’s Popular Monthly Is THE One 
Publication Which Can And WillCreate Both 
A Consumer And Dealer Demand in This 
Rich Territory. 


aCe Op 


C2RTAINTIE® 


People’s Popular Monthly reaches\.more than 500,000 small town and 
Rural Homes each month. 

The Midwest Dealer reaches 20,000 small town dealers each month. 

The Midwest Dealer is free to advertisers in People’s Popular Monthly. 


This Co-operative Service Is Worth While. Let Us Tell You More 
People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
New York Office Chicago Office : 
1702 Flat Iron Bldg. Mi lis Off 717 Harrison Trust Building 
David D. Lee : vin Gaoke. BI eg W. odes 
Kansas City Office R. R. Ring | St. Louis Office 
306 Gumbel Bldg. ° 409 a ag oy Bldg. 
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if no attempt is made to secure 
secret information. 

11. Is the right of a concern to do 
any of the things above mentioned af- 
fected by the fact that its competitor is 
actually infringing the concern’s patents, 
and under the patent law has no legal 
right to manufacture or sell the com- 
peting product? 

No.. The patent law is suffi- 
cient remedy. 


12. Is the right of a concern to do 
any of the things above mentioned af- 
fected by the fact that its competitor 
makes a practice of doing similar 
things? 


No. 


13. Can a concern instruct its agents 
to report the competition they encounter, 
with full facts and details regarding the 
business and activities of its competitors, 
and _ particularly regarding competitors 
newly coming into the competitive field, 
and regarding the date, place, amount 
and number of competitive sales and the 
names of the sellers, agents and buyers 
in connection therewith (provided such 
jnformation be obtained by the con- 
cern’s agents without bribery or cor- 
ruption of its competitor’s employees, 
and without any other unlawful act)? 

Yes, if the information is used 
in such a way as to indicate that 
no effort is being made to pre- 
vent competitors from making 
sales except by selling one’s own 
goods in fair competition. No 
separate organization or depart- 
ment to handle competition is 
safe. Of course the lengths to 
which a concern may go in this 
matter depend upon its policy on 
other questions. Clean hands 
count here, as everywhere. 

14, Are the executive officers of a 
concern individually liable to criminal 
prosecution for sporadic acts of unfair 
competition committed by remote sub- 
ordinate salesmen in disobedience of 
strict orders to the contrary? 

Not unless the sporadic acts 
could be shown to a jury as parts 
of a general plan that they should 
take place.‘ Judge Hollister’s rul- 
ing fairly answers the question. 

15. Are the executive officers of a 
concern individually liable to criminal 
prosecution for acts of unfair competi- 
tion committed long before they became 
connected with the concern? 

Not for acts of unfair competi- 
tion. If, however, the acts named 
were shown to have taken place in 
furtherance of a conspiracy, and 
the conspiracy were shown to have 
continued up to and since the time 
of each officer’s connection with 
the company, the officers could be 
held as parties to the conspiracy. 


What Advertisers Want of 
Newspapers 


Tue Faye Company 

: SyracuseE, N. Y., July 1, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer frequently receives a rate 
card from a paper published in a town 
of 3,000, and there may be two papers 
in that town. In consequence the rate 
card is covered up, practically, by state 
ments about having a sworn circulation 
larger than its competitor. 

When the newspapers wake up to the 
fact that it makes little difference to 
the bean baker whether a daily has 
2,000 circulation more than some other 
paper, and when the newspapers get in 
position to make a guarantee of satis- 
faction for money spent, or money re- 
funded, then they will begin to have 
more space sought than they can supply. 

Consider the hosiery manufacturer 
who says that Jim Jones, of Florida, 
may buy and try a pair of socks, and 
if’ those socks do not give satisfaction 
Jim Jones may have his cash back or 
a new pair of socks simply by saying 
that his pair of socks did not wear well. 

It is generally conceded that a man- 
ufacturer hasn’t anything fit to sell un- 
less he is perfectly willing to trade the 
money back for his product. In other 
words, unless both buyer and seller 
profit by the exchange, the deal is not a 
good one. . : 

When will newspapers get into posi- 
tion to guarantee something besides be- 
ing ahead of their competitor in sub- 
scribers? 

Tue Faye Company, 
F. L. MacFerran. 


Pratt Food Changes Hands 


The Pratt Food Company’s account 
of Philadelphia_has passed_out, of_ the 
hands of the Eugene McGuckin Com- 
pany, also of Philadelphia, and gone 
to the Morse International Agency, of 
New York. The 1913-14 campaign 1s 
now being planned. 


' 


Hornell Goes to Hutcharm 


J. H. Hornell, formerly in the copy 
department of the Dake Advertising 
Agency, is now head of the copy de 
partment of the Vancouver office of 
Hutcharm Company, Victoria, B. C 


Johnstone with Fuller Co. 


Charles T. Johnstone, formerly vice- 
president of the Wyckoff Advertising 
Company, of Buffalo, is now represent- 
ing the Charles H. Fuller Company, of 
Chicago. Mr. Johnstone will make his 
headquarters in Rochester, and in addi- 
tion to his duties with the Charles H. 
Fuller Company will prepare copy and 
act as advertising adviser to The Menter 
Company, a clothing concern in Roches- 
ter, with stores located in the principal 
cities of the United States. 
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Good Will, Advertising 
and Income Tax 





British Government Practice Sug- 
gests a Point Which May Affect 
Advertisers Now That the Income 
Tax is Law in the United States 





By Thomas Russell 


Advertisement Consultant, Clun House, 
ondon 
OW that the income tax is 
law in America you will 
have to face some problems which 
have long been familiar to the 
subjects of King George V. 
Income tax at 7d. in the pound 
sterling, or nearly 3 per cent, was 
put upon us in 1842 by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel for just the same pur- 
pose as yours—namely, to pay 
the cost of free trade. But we 
had had the tax off-and-on before 
that, generally as a war tax. In 
1874 Mr. Gladstone promised to 
repeal the income tax, but did 
not deliver the goods. To-day 
it stands at fourteen pence in the 
pound, or about 6 per cent on un- 
earned incomes, and ninepence 
on earned income, with a super- 
tax up to twenty pence in the 
pound if you are very rich in- 
deed—just to teach you ‘a lesson. 


ASSESSMENT IS THE PROBLEM 


In order to save citizens trou- 
ble and protect them against the 
danger of forgetting to pay on 
some part of their receipts, the 
Government collects from limited 
liability companies, and other 
concerns with numerous share- 
holders the income tax payable 
on dividends, and collects it at 
the full rate of fourteen pence in 
the pound. Now, by our law a 
man whose total income is under 
$800 does not have to pay: any- 
thing; and on incomes below cer- 
tain figures a part or the whole of 
the first $800 is free of tax. 

Consequently a man of small 
means may have his tax paid for 
him by any concern in which he 
holds shares, when he is not en- 
titled to pay it. In the case of 
tanufacturers, traders, and mer- 
chants the ascertainment of the 
taxable income is a complicated 
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business; and here is where the 
question touches on our advertis- 
ing problem. 

Many people, and certainly the 
non-trading or _ non-advertising 
public in general, regard adver- 
tising as entirely a selling ex- 
pense. Nothing is commoner than 
for a shopkeeper to argue in fa- 
vor of substitutes and private 
brands that they can be sold 
cheaply because they do not have 
to carry the expense of advertis- 
ing. A whisky distiller lately cir- 
culated a _handbill containing 
graphics of his own whisky-bottle 
and advertised whiskies, showing 
the alleged proportion of the 
price represented in the latter 
case by advertising cost. He ar- 
gued that his own whisky must 
be better, because all the price of 
it paid for spirits and none for 
publicity. 

A rational view of commercial 
economics shows that advertising 
is, in part, an investment, capital- 
ized as good will. It does not in- 
crease the price of merchandise, 
because it reduces the selling-cost 
by money more than it adds to 
the total trading outlay. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADVERTISING 


However sound he might be on 
this point, a trader would be glad 
to be allowed to charge the whole 
of his advertising against profits 
year by year, when computing his 
income for taxation. But the 
Government draws a distinction 
between advertising which is 
righteously chargeable as a cur- 
rent expense and advertising that 
is a capital charge employed in 
establishing good will. In some 
cases it has been insisted that as 
much as a third shall be thus 
capitalized. 

The complexities of the income 
tax have created a new profes- 
sion here and will no doubt cause 
the same profession to spring into 
existence in the United States. 
This is the profession of income 
tax adjusters. -The most impor- 
tant concern in this business of 
which I know anything is the In- 
come Tax Reclamation Associa- 
tion, 37, Queen Victoria street, 
London. This is a company 
whose sole business is to show 
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people how to make up their in- 
come tax return to the Govern- 
ment every year, and to claim all 


the rebates allowable. The com- 
pany takes its pay in the shape 
of a percentage on the amount 
saved. Overpaid tax can be re- 
covered from a reluctant admin- 
istration for a period of three 
years back, and the Income Tax 
Reclamation Association knows 
just how to get it—which is more 
than the private citizen generally 
knows. 

In order to obtain an authori- 
tative ruling on the advertising 
question, I put the problem to this 
company, whose very able and 
courteous manager kindly gives 
me the following statement of 
the legal position: 

“Advertising has been held to 
be not wholly and necessarily in- 
curred in the course of a year’s 
business and consequently not de- 
ductible from the gross profits. 
As a fact, however, the Govern- 
ment officials are almost always 
willing to allow a deduction. It 
is only when an exceptional and 
non-recurring effort is made to 
push a particular concern that the 
full amount is not allowed, such 
as usually occurs in the first year 
of business. It is then a matter 
of proportioning the amount, the 
recurring part to income and the 
non-recurring part to capital. In 
every case it is a question of 
fact.” 

This illustrates the usefulness 
of expert assistance such as the 
Income Tax Reclamation Asso- 
ciation affords to its clients: be- 
cause unless the return is prop- 
erly made the assessing offices 
are very liable to make trouble 
about the advertising appropria- 
tion. They have a very strong 
case to argue that a large part of 
every year’s advertising ought to 
be capitalized as good will, and I 
know some business houses which 
do, in fact, write their advertising 
account to good will and carry 
it as an asset. I do not know 
whether they pay income tax on 
it or not, but the letter which I 
have quoted seems to indicate 
’ that they need not. 

In certain instances where a 
business is owned abroad the 
Government assessors appear to 
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have insisted upon the taxable in- 
come being computed before de- 
ducting from gross profits the 
sums spent in advertising. But 
the association says that this 
cldim can be successfully resisted 
except in cases like those referred 
to in the letter which I have 
cited. Expert assistance in ne- 
gotiating with the Government is 
evidently a sound commercial 
outlay. i 


The Fallacy of the Broadway 
View-point 


MonTrEAL, June 28, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Amongst the most educational things 
in Printers’ Ink are what I call the 
minor notes that .come under corre- 
spondence and want ads. They usually 
have a nugget or two that point the 
trend of individual thought for those 
who have ears to_ hear. 

George West Maffet, of Lawrence. 
Kan., finds fault with the illustration of 
a ‘shoe ad showing a young man smok- 
ing a cigar. I suppose most of us 
would call him a Kansas crank and 
make a mental picture of a man with 
short pants and long hair. It doesn’t 
follow. I once canvassed Lawrence, 
Kan., on a retail syndicate cut propo- 
sition, and didn’t sell any goods. The 
cuts were made in New York. I 
learned that New York hasn’t got the 
proper angle on Kansas or didn’t have 
at that time. I made un a series for 
the West, based cn actual know!edge of 
Western thought and got enthusiasm 
and orders where I got none before 

Printers’ Ink has often pointed to 
the folly of seeing no further than 
Broadway. In Canada, Broadway view- 
point doesn’t go. The Broadway man 
is apt to carry around with him a sort 
of contempt for the Kansas thought or 
the Canada thought to the loss of re- 
sults when he puts himself in print 
before either. We all have much to 
learn. 

The Hon. Maffet is one of the straws 
that shows how the wind blows. Conv 
that suits the East may not suit the 
West, and vice versa. The man who 
can see the four points of the compass 
in preparing national copy is mighty 
scarce. 

Mr. Calkins has done a favor to the 
fraternity in giving us the Maffet point 
of view. Kansas and other “tall grass” 
states are to be considered when_we 
take a “double spread.” Also the Kan- 
sas point of view has to be “sold” to 
the man who pays the bill. How many 
of us can sell it right? 

D. A. Rerpy. 


Charles McMurdy, who resigned re- 
cently as advertising manager of_the 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Com- 
pany, Rockford, [ll., is now connected 
with the Chicago office of the Ethridge 
Company. 
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“LIONS” 


of Advertising—or only 
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An exchange of letters between 
John Irving Romer of Printers’ 
Ink and H. E. Lesan of the 
H..E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
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MR. ROMER’S LETTER 





May 12th, 1913. 


MR. H. E. LESAN, President 
H. E. Lesan Apvertisinc AGENCY 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


My dear Mr. Lesan: 


Since you ask me my honest and candid opinion of 
the ‘‘Advertising Mirror’? campaign which you are run- 
ning in PRINTER’S INK for the Lesan Advertising 
Agency, I feel that J am obliged to give you my best 
thought, let the chips fall where they may. 

The ““ Advertising Mirror’’ was a bully good idea. The 
**Mirror’’ itself was well worked ; the first three ads which 
you ran giving the ‘‘Mirror’’ in installments, were ex- 
tremely interesting and forceful. I have no doubt in my 
mind that this was good advertising for your agency. 

Having said so much in favor of this idea, I must now 
tell you that I do not think the follow-up ads are at all 
in the same class. 

You said you wanted the outside view-point, and I 
consulted five other people besides myself, whose judgment 
I value. In each case they spoke well of the original 
advertisements, but said they had not been reading the 
follow-up copy. I find that it is just as I surmised when 
you were in this office. A person having read the com- 
plete “‘Advertising Mirror’’ feels that he has become 
familiar with the subject and passes up future advertise- 
ments under this head. 

Now, of course, as you know from your own experience, 
it is easy to get a great many different kinds of opinion on 
a particular piece of copy. One man will praise it and 
another man will condemn it. So I did not venture to 
give you my own unsupported opinion, but when I find 
that it is supported by five other individuals, I think there 
must be something in it. 

So much for destructive criticism, which is always un- 
pleasant to give. Can I suggest anything better? 

Well, if I were in your place, I think I would deter- 
mine, first of all, how much money I had to spend in 
PRINTERS’ INK during the coming twelve months. I 
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‘would then divide that appropriation over a series of four 


page inserts in two colors. I would make the copy clear, 
interesting and appealing—an example of the very best 
advertising that the Lesan Agency can produce. I think 
you yourself ought to write it, very much in the vein of 
the New York Central advertising, which is being gener- 
ally praised. If your advertising in PRINTERS’ INK is 
right, I am sure it will mean a great deal to you. It will 
pay you to put the very best thought and effort into it. 
It is not enough that you should use space with us, but you 
should make the best possible use of that space, for the ability 
and calibre of your agency to handle other people’s adver- 
tising will be judged by the way you advertise yourselves. 


Another point is that I would display the name of the 
agency with reasonable prominence. You told me when 
you were here that your object in doing this advertising 
was to standardize the name of your Agency in the minds 
of national advertisers generally. Yet in your copy the 
name is ‘‘run in’’ in small type so that only the careful 
reader of the entire advertisement will know who had put 
out the advertisement. You told me about meeting a man 
on the “20th Century’’ train who was in the iron business 
and said he was familiar with the name of your agency 
through having seen the old display ads in PRINTERS’ 
INK. You also told me of another case of that kind. 
Now, don’t you think it is important to combine the 
straight reading or argumentative style of advertising with 
the display or sign form? Isn’t that just what you do for 
your own clients? I do not think I ever saw an advertise- 
ment of the New York Central Railroad where I was in 
doubt as to who was putting out the advertisement. | 
understand your natural modesty but at the same time I 
think you ought to give yourself as fair a showing as you 
would one of your clients. 


I hope you will not misunderstand me in writing you 
so frankly. It would, of course, be more to my interest 
to tell you that the series of advertisements you have 
shown me are simply fine and to encourage you to go ahead 
with them just as they are. But you have asked me very 
frankly for my opinion and I feel bound to give it to you in 
the same spirit, for you to accept or reject just as you like. 


With kind regards to yourself, and Mr. Gordon, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN IRVING ROMER, 


PRESIDENT. 
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MR. LESAN’S REPLY 





New York, May 24, 1913. 
MR. JOHN IRVING ROMER, 


Printers’ Ink Pustisuine Co., 
12 West $list Street, New York City. 


My dear Mr. Romer: 


I am very much interested in your kind and frank 
letter of May 12, in which you advise us against running 
any further ‘Advertising Mirror’’ ads in Printers’ Ink, 
and suggesting what you consider more effective adver- 
tising ideas for the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 

When your letter was received, a few vagrant doubts 
about the matter in our own minds were almost crystal- 
lized into the conclusion that you were right. 

And then we decided more strongly than ever that 
these Mirror ads, or some Mirrsr ads, were good adver- 
tising for us and decided to ask you to “‘reopen the case 
for further evidence,”’ or at least for “further argument. *’ 

I believe that as Thomas B. Reed said of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the advertising business is now “‘discovering 
the Ten Commandments,’’ and I wondered if we could 
not adapt the moral principles contained in the Mosaic 
decalogue to the advertising business of today. 

The “‘Mirror’’ was the result. 

It attracted considerable attention. 

In fact, it made what might be called a moderate “‘hit.*’ 

But I had not meant that the ““Mirror’’ should die 
out as “‘a hit.*’ It was intended as a platform for the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency—its compass, its decla- 
ration of principles, its rainbow of promise, its confession 
of faith, its pillar of cloud by day and fire by night, its 
whistle in the graveyard of temporarily buried hopes. 

It was also intended to keep this platform, or parts of 
it constantly before the advertising public to help swell 
the progressive chorus described by Oscar Straus as “‘half 
militant, half religious and wholly patriotic.”’ 

We felt that advertisers or prospective advertisers who 
wanted to do business with such “‘idealists’’ would find 
our address on the advertisements. 


We felt that if we got no direct returns at first, we could 
still read the ads over to ourselves each week—and wait. 
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And frankly, we did feel that with the astonishing 
ethical changes going on in the advertising business at 
present, we would get profitable direct returns—in time. 


Your own letter to which I am now replying is one 
instance of the great ethical change through which the 
advertising business is passing. How many publishers, 
ten years ago, would have had the hardihood to advise an 
advertiser to discontinue the use of any sort of copy in 
his publication ? 

Would not the big majority of publishers have said 
that the ads were all right and to continue running them, 
or that the kind of copy used wasn’t their business? 

The typographical suggestions you make in your letter 
are good, and we will adopt them. 


Now, about the rest—a thought— perhaps a happy 
one—strikes me. 

You know when the new Public Library was built here 
in New York, and the heroic stone figures enshrined in 
front thereof, the New York Sun asked the question “* Are 
they lions or are they cats ?’’ 

And in a carnival of correspondence from ‘‘Constant 
Readers’’ for several weeks, the Sun gave hundreds of 
opinions as to the zoological intent of the sculptors. 


Suppose we buy an insert such as you recommend in 
the earliest available issue of Printers’ Ink and publish 
your letter and this one together with the current ‘* Mirror 
ad’’—get out a booklet containing all 33 ‘“‘Mirror’’ ads, 
with an offer to send it to all comers and ask the readers 
to help us decide whether we are the champions of ad- 
vertising ‘‘lions’’ or only “‘cats’’? 

Sincerely yours, 
: H. E. Lesan Apvertisinc AGENcy, 
(Signed) H.-E. LESAN, Presipent. 








One of the ‘‘Mirror’’ ads which these 
letters discuss is printed on the follow- 
ing page. We are printing the book 
mentioned in Mr. Lesan’s letter and 
will be glad to send a copy on request 
Address 
H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
440 FourrH AVENUE, NEw York 
CHICAGO OFFICE :: OLD COLONY BUILDING 
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ALMOST anybody would 
take a paper he didn’t 
care to read if you gave him 
real money as a premium. 
As this is generally known in 
advertising circles, the pub- 
lisher sidesteps any harmful 
inferences by showing adver- 
tisers how he got his list. 


The Advertising Mirror says 
the ideal Publisher “is espe- 
cially proud of the means by 
which his subscribers are 
secured. 





“TheAdvertising Mirror” complete, reflecting 
typographically the ideal Agent, Publisher, 
and Advertiser, may be had on request from 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
_ 440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Campaign to Improve 
Trade Conditions 





Particulars of a Joint Effort 
Undertaken to Modify Sentiment 
Against Wrought Iron—How the 
Copy Was Worked Out--Greater 
Consideration for the Product as 
a Result 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


WHEN the trade situation is 
unfavorable to a particular 
commodity, the producer sees the 
limit of his trade territory shrink- 
ing and realizes that if he con- 
tinues to get only his proportion 
of the business he will necessarily 
sell less than before, and that it is 
either a question of beating com- 
petitors out of business they have 
been handling—always a difficult 
operation — or 
changing the senti- 
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find it easier to sell their goods 
than concerns putting out steam 


plants. The latter are fighting a 
sentiment which is a strong, ever- 
present factor in determining 
sales; and yet it is something 
which they are not always able to 
pin down and carefully dissect. 

In the automobile field, electric 
lighting and starting systems seem 
to have caught the popular fancy, 
and it is consequently worth not- 
ing that the efforts of the largest 
manufacturer of gas-lighting 
equipment for motor cars has been 
devoting most of his advertising 
efforts of late to strengthening 
public sentiment in favor of gas, 
and has not been talking much 
about the excellence of his partic- 
ular product in that field. 

Where sentiment is changing 
and is affecting the entire trade or 
a section of the trade, it is time 





ment governing gen- 
eral trade  condi- 
tions. 

The latter plan is 
obviously the more 
satisfactory, since 
its successful opera- 
tion would mean 
larger markets and 
more. sales_ for 
everybody, and con- 
sequently more per- 
manent and_ sub- 
stantial prosperity 
for every member 
of the business, not 
temporary success 


CHAPTER V—ON ASKING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


If the pure ‘food laws could be ex- 
tended in scope so that they would be 
“pure toods" laws, a number of trade 
names now in common use would be 


employed a good deal jess carelesly 


to-order product. The range 
at the prices quoted by any 
maker on the cheapest commercial bar 


for one at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

But sentiment, be- 
cause of its intan- 
gible nature, is hard 
to get at, hard to 
combat, hard to 
alter. It is possibly 
for the reason that 
the public at large 
has accepted the 
idea that “individu- 
ally motor-driven,” 
for instance, means 
the acme of excel- 
lence in factory 


equipment that man- 
ufacturers of elec- 
trical 


machinery 


than they are at present. 

For instance the terms. “puddled 
icon,” “ muck-bar iros.” “refined 
iron” and the like. 

Each of these terms, rightly used, 
stands for a certain definite quality in 
the finished wrought iron bar. But 
when a buyer insists on i 


You can't get gold doliars for 9c. 
from an iron manufacturer any more 
than you ¢an from a banks; and the mill. 
that promisés to do it probably gets a’ 
little the best of the bargain 

You get what you pay for in this very 





practical world; and one highly en- 
couraging sign is the steadily growing 
demand for special grades of REAL 
wrought iron, and the willingness of 
the wisest buyers to pay a Brice that 
will permit the mill to tive, in. full 
measure, the hi pa Y sj 

The peep i to processes w! hich we 
dive in the wat few talks will make 
this clear to you. 


ing 
“refined, puddied, muck-bar iron” at 
the price ‘of the cheapest steel, he 





Arceuda bide wrought iron is a 





The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Ohio Falls Iron Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind, 
Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








A COPY SAMPLE OF THE JOINT CAMPAIGN 
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for competitors to make common 
cause together, because the inter- 
ests of all are directly and vitally 
involved. 

In the iron business an inter- 
esting campaign, conducted entire- 
ly in the trade journals, has been 


going on for the past three 
months, having in view a radical 
change in the impressions of those 
consuming iron with reference to 
the relative merits 
and desirability of 
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FIVE MANUFACTURERS MAKE CoM- 
MON CAUSE 

Five manufacturers of wrought- 
iron bars in the Middle West got 
together a few months ago and 
talked over the proposition which 
had been suggested to them, of 
going before the trade with a 
clear and definite statement of the 
character and advantages of 
wrought iron, dissipating mere 





steel and wrought 


‘dal lid AL 





iron. Steel means to 
the average mind just 
about what “ind-vidu- 
ally motor - driven” 
does; and anything 
that is made of steel 
is usually believed to 





be a superior article. 
Even those technical- 
ly trained have fallen 
into this error, if er- 
ror it is; and conse- 





of 


CHAPTER II—THREE FIELDS 








quently the interests 
of wrought iron man- 
ufacturers have been 
suffering. They have 
seen steel used ° for 
purposes for which 
their product was 
much better suited, 
and~ steel manufac- 
turers even invading 
their own territory 
by putting out pseudo 
wrought iron under 
various trade names 
that, it is asserted, is 
nothing more nor less 
than steel made by a 
slightly different 
process. 

Steel, which is 
manufactured in large 
lots and is conse- 
quently a _ cheaper 
product, from the 
standpoint of costs, 








Our message is to men’ en- 
gaged in the metal-using trades 
who are honestly looking for 
more light on the efficiency and 
permanence of their products, 
or work. 


We may classify our message 
into three general divisions as 
shown in the diagram. 


Naturally our labors will be 
largely devoted to the second or 
“‘debatable"’ ground, because it 
is in that field that we can render 
our readers the most lasting ser- 
vice; for it is a melancholy fact 
that some . manufacturers are 
using steel for purposes in which 
Wrought Iron alone should be 
used. And if we point out this 
error rather plainly we shall ex- 
pect to receive sufficient praise 


from the men benefited to offset 
any unpleasant comment that 
may come from men aggrieved. 


Wrought IRON is tough, 
fibrous, ductile, with tremendous 
resistance to shocks or vibrations 
and with a large factor of im- 
munity to corrosion. It is made 
largely by hand in sraall heats, 


and isa quality product 


STEEL is crystalline, rigid, 
with less power of resisting shocks 
or multiplied vibrations and a 
greater liability to the attacks of 
acids or other corroding agents. 
It is made largely by machinery, 
in large quantities, and is a ton- 
nage product. 

















We will dig deeper into this 
subject as we go along. 





Ohio Falls Iron Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Hayte, Ind. 
Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Interstate Iron & Steet Co., Chicago, Ill. 











ONE OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL TALKS 





than wrought iron, could frequent: 
ly be had at a lower price than 
iron, although this is not always 
the case; and hence consumers 
tended to lean to steel for that 
very reason. Bar iron, especially, 
has been’ affected, and manufac- 
turers of wrought-iron bars began 
to wonder whether they were go- 
ing to be able to hold even a part 
of their great business. 





impressions and vague ideas about 
steel in favor of clear-cut and 
reason-why arguments in favor of 
iron. The plan was finally ap- 
proved and thé work of preparing 
the advertisements was put into 
the hands of the Chicago repre- 
sentative of The Iron Age, who 
had originated.the idea. 

A series of. twenty-six adver- 
tisements was: prepared, covering 
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Leslie's | Do You 
= & | Know This? 


In a recent monthly circular of 
the Advertisers’ Protection 
Society, London, England, ap- 
peared the following American 

















Leslie's—the oldest illusvated Weekly News- note: 


paper in America 


“* Our good friend, Mr. Willis H. Post of Grapenuts, 
Lid., now in the United States, has been good enough 
to send over a book published by Leslie’s Weekly, 
giving particulars of the sales of that popular journal. 


It is a truly wonderful production and gives the adver- 
tiser every possible information as to the circulation and 
distribution of the journal; indeed, it is difficult to see 
what more they could tell, unless they could give the 
name of each person that read the paper.* We shall 
be glad to show this to anyone who cares to see it. 
We have nothing like it on this side of the water.” 


The editions of LESLIE'S WEEKLY are now over 400,000 
copies weekly. We guarantee a net sale of 350,000 or 
rebate, pro rata. 

* We can do that too, for we have the names of 376,000 
annual subscribers on our list. Furthermore, we can tell you 
the occupation of every subscriber. 

The subscription books, mail list, and all of our records 
are open to any advertiser or agent at all times. We 
are not only willing, but anxious to give any informa- 
tion desired. 

The subscription receipts of LESLIE'S WEEKLY are over 


two million dollars annually. 


ARLES B. NICHOLS, Advertising Manager 


225 Fifth Avenue, ity YORK Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
PATRICK F. east HENRY M. BEACH HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
PM can Adv. 


Mena -E. a Eastern Adv. Manager 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO Old South Building, BOSTON 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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the entire field of argument. 
These were to be run weekly in 
The Iron Age and three other pa- 
pers selected at the same time. 
They are the Jron Trade Review, 
which, with The Iron Age, covers 
the general industry acceptably; 
the Railway-Age Gazette, which 
goes to a large consuming field, 
and Farm Implement News, which 
covers the manufacturing as well 
as the distributing departments of 
the farm implement business 
thoroughly. The concerns con- 
tributing to the advertising fund 
raised for the purpose are the 
Ohio Falls Iron Company, New 
Albany, Ind.; Highland Iron & 
Steel Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Fort Wayne Rolling Mill 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; the 
Bourne-Fuller Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Interstate Iron 
& Steel Company, Chicago. 


THE FRANKNESS OF THE APPEAL 


The first advertisement was run 
January 9, and announced in a 
general way the purposes of the 
campaign. The announcement is 
worth reproducing, as indicating 
the perfectly candid manner in 
which the rock-bottom facts of 
the business were to be handled: 

“Here begins a series of prac- 
tical talks on the rightful place of 
wrought iron in the metal-using 
industries of the country. We 
who sign these frank statements 
of facts have devoted our lives to 
the manufacture of wrought iron. 
We know the virtues of iron. We 
know, from practical experience 
covering many years of business 
activity, the ‘conditions of shop 
practice and of ultimate use 
where wrought iron is better than 
steel, and we recognize and will 
describe with equal candor the 
conditions in which steel is better 
than iron. 

“We expect to make these arti- 
cles of such practical value that 
they will be read eagerly from 
week to week and preserved for 
future reference by every man 
who is seeking the highest effi- 
ciency of his shop and of his prod- 
uct. Some of us are also makers 
of steel bars, and this fact is a 
guarantee that our advice will be 
“sound, practical, impartial. - 





“If these articles shall be of 
nractical help to any considerable 
number of buyers and users of 
iron and steel, and if they shall 
serve to counteract wrong impres- 
sions created by zealous claims 
made by producers of steel bars, 
and thus establish wrought iron 
in its rightful place in the minds 
and in the shops of representa- 
tive manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada, we shall feel 
our labor is not in vain. 

“It will be a pleasure for any 
or all of the undersigned to an- 
swer any questions that arise dur- 
ing the reading of these talks, and 
to offer sound advice, backed by 
practical and _ scientific reasons 
why.” 

DEPARTURE FROM USUAL COPY 

METHODS 


Full pages, illustrated with 
drawings and photographs in- 
tensely relevant to the subject be- 
ing discussed, have been used. 
No general advertising agent has 
figured in the business, as far as 
the writer knows, and all of it has 
been placed direct. The usual 
method of writing copy has been 
departed from, and the material 
was gone over and put into shape 
for use at an all-day conference 
in Chicago several months ago, at 
which every one of the five big 
manufacturers gave his views and 
made it possible for the repre- 
sentative of the trade journal to 
write with authority. Naturally, 
every ad has had the ring of truth 
and sincerity, which may account 
for the deep impression the series 
has made on the trade. 

Another interesting feature of 
the campaign is its small cost. 
Although something like one hun- 
dred full pages will have been 
used by the time the advertising 
is completed, the entire cost of the 
effort will be not more than $7,000, 
or about $1,400 for each concern 
which has entered it. Think of a 
manufacturer attempting to con- 
vert the consumer trade with an 
appropriation of that kind! And 
yet, as far as the extent of the 
interests involved is concerned, 
this campaign is just as impor- 
tant as though it were being run 
in the largely circulated maga- 
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zines Or newspapers, instead of a 
group of “class”. journals. 

Co-operative trade advertising 
has been developing rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years, and in 
many instances has proved its 
worth. Communities which have 
not had “market prestige’ have 
gained it by advertising the mar- 
ket as a whole, individual mem- 
bers of the interested trade join- 
ing in this work. Button and eye- 
let manufacturers have recently 
fought out the question of shoe 
styles in trade journals covering 
that field. There are scores of 
opportunities for trade journals to 
perform splendid service similar 
to that which has been described, 
but it is a question whether pro- 
fessional advertising men have the 
technical knowledge to assist in 
producing campaigns that would 
really get under the skin of the 
interests addressed. 

While the full benefits of the 
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campaign have not yet been re- | 


alized, results have already been 
pretty definite. One manufacturer 
reported inquiries from large au- 
tomobile concerns which are con- 
sidering the use of wrought iron 
in their radiators, which are sub- 
ject to great vibration. One of 
the best statements of the case is 
that of Silas J. Llewellyn, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Interstate Iron &-Steel Company, 
of Chicago, who said, in answer 
to an inquiry: 

“We cannot positively claim 
any great change in conditions or 
sentiment as yet in the attitude of 
buyers toward the material adver- 


tised. We do notice, however, | 
that the campaign has produced a | 
sentiment or attitude of respect- | 
ful consideration toward our: ma- | 


terial, and we think that we have 
dignified our product in a way that 
will produce results in the fu- 
ture.” 





Roy A. Gray, formerly of the Cata- 
log Setvice Corporation of Indianapol’s, 
is now in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of the Buck Stove & Range 
Company, St. Louis. 





D. E. Levy has been eyprinted ad- 
vertising manager of Stix, Baer & Ful- 
ler Dry Goods Company, the largest 
department store in St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeds F. R. Parsons. 
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It’s as neces- 
sary in business 
as the right 
typewriter and 
a good stenog- 
rapher. 


Write for Old 
Hampshire Bond 
Book of Specimens 
on your present 
letterhead. 
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Hampshire 
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HAMPSHIRE 


PAPER CQ; 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond 
paper exclusively 
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URRENT NEWS in a new form—the monthly story for. 
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EL 


Sq merly told in our little magazine—explains how we co-operate 
with our customers in solving sales problems by the use of 
Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car, 


Poster, Mail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matter. 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago 


JOHN LEE MAHBIN, President 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President 


H. A. GROTH, Secretary 








INCREASED BUSINESS FROM 
INTENSIVE ADVERTISING 


Farming isn’t the only field where inten- 
sive cultivation can be used to advantage. 
The success of the Geiger-Fishback Com- 
pany proves it, 

This progressive Hoosier concern im- 
ports and manufactures food products, com- 
prising a full line of coffees, teas, spices, 
flavoring extracts, baking powder, etc. 


Some of their products are distributed 
rather widely, but the largest part of their 
business is concentrated in Indianapolis and 
its natural trade territory—which means a 
good share of the state of Indiana. 


About 14 months ago we mapped out a 
compaign of steady week-in-week-out ad- 
vertising for this company, utilizing news- 

papers and street cars 
in the district covered 
by the distribution. 
Today they have the 
trade of this territory 
selling their goods in 
large quantities. 
Many dealers have 
been added, and the 
average volume of 
dealers’ business has 
been increased far beyond expectations. 

The advertising has been centered around 
two products—F. F. F. Coffee and Virginia 
Sweet Pancake Flour—and mere mention 
has been made of the fact that there is a 
general line. The result has been not only 
to bring a great increase in the sale of the 
advertised article but of the entire line. 

In the days before the advertising, The 
Geiger-Fishback salesmen were accustomed 
to stop at the dealers’ doors, with a wagon 
full of fresh goods, and orders were filled 
on the spot. The increased business has 


NOTE—This is Messenger No. 5 in its new form. Copies (prec 


called for a new method, which carries out 
the same policy of small, frequent deliveries, 
Now, the salesmen use automobiles for 
covering territory quickly and often, while 
deliveries are made by automobile trucks, 
The experience of The Geiger-Fishback 
Company could be used with profit by . 
many manufacturers now withholding ad- 
vertising, awaiting national distribution. 
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THE MEASURE OF A SALES. 
MAN’S EFFICIENCY 


A salesman is paid by the customer of 
the house—not by his employer. If every 
man and woman in every organization felt 
that everything he or she does is a matter 
of actual service to customers of the house, 
and if this thought kept continually in mind, 
it would raise the standard of business 
efficiency beyond anything yet dreamed. 

If a salesman, when he calls on a grocer, 
would look at him, not as an individual, 
but as the trustee of a group of sixty to one 
hundred families, how much greater would 
be the results of his efforts? 


He would not only adapt the line of his 
selling to the self-interest of the grocer, 
but would educate the grocer to an appre- 
ciation of his own responsibilities. 


The essence of an institution, after all, 
is the group spirit. ‘The larger the group 
which an individual can influence, the bigger 
that person becomes. 


Perhaps the matter has never been pre- 
sented to you in just this way. Perhaps, 
even, you have been thinking along these 
lines. At any rate, may we not correspond 
with you, or talk to you personally in our 
own office and determine if our thoughts 
and our efforts cannot be adapted to your 
own problems? 
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OUR SERVICE SOUND ON 
"+ *ALL FOURS”? 


Wu service to the advertiser has gradu- 
pdeveloped the following classification 
th we call ‘‘the four cardinal points.”’ 
ware as follows: 

Our counsel on the mediums best for 
srtiser to use is based on an experi- 
which includes the purchasing of space 
[ of the shrewdest business men in 
untry, and some of the largest, as 
































; for Milas the smaller, users of space. 
while [i¥ehave everything to gain by advising 
icks, fH astomers how they can most econom- 
back teach the people whose trade they 
| by. To know how to single out these 
ad- of people and just how to reach them 
5 t effectively is our specialty. 
Our buying power is exceptional, be- 
itis in charge of men who have for 
ES. made a specialty of buying space, in 
ry kind of medium, newspaper, maga- 
, farm paper, mail order, street car, 
"of er, outdoor, trade paper, etc., and be- 
ery these buyers are unhampered by pre- 
felt ce or obligation. ‘Their one motive is 
tter yforthe best interests of our customers. 
Is¢, Mice producers like to sell to this kind of 
nd, nyer. 
as Copy, including text, illustration and 
| lay, isanother vital point in a campaign. 
er,  Milzing this, we have specially trained a 
al, of copywriters to give a team-service 
ne th, coupled with the conference work 
ld with our customers, has never been 
iitled for strength and efficiency. 
is Some of our greatest successes have 
t, ely resulted from the sales co-operation 
e- ave been able to give our customers, 
ing all along the line, with manufac- 
1,  #, sales-manager, salesmen, advertising 
P et, jobber, dealer and consumer, in 
r ‘which inspires the confidence and 
fiasm of all, enabling them to see 
w ein the advertising renders a valuable 
i economic service to each, 
e ORAL: Ride a steed that is sound on 
d | fours’’—a limp should arouse your 
r UOT) 
us show you tangible evidence of the 





me of these four cardinal points to your 
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YOU CAN COMMAND A GOOD 
FIRST IMPRESSION 


Advertising has been defined as ‘‘sales- 
manship in print’’, and for that reason the 
dress or appearance of advertisements should 
have much careful consideration before they 
are sent out to introduce the manufacturer 
to the millions who read them. 


Appearance comes first. No matter how 
convincing the argument, or how pleasing 
the story told, unless the appearance of the 
advertisement first arrests the attention of 
the reader, it stands poor chance of being 
read at all. 


Believing all this to be true, and with an 
eye single to being of greatest service to its 
customers, the Mahin Advertising Company 
maintains a typesetting department second to 
none in completeness of equipment, in which 
the typographic appearance of every adver- 
tisement is worked out with thought and 
precision by men who have had wide expe- 
rience in this particular branch of the print- 
ing industry. 

This plant is being constantly brought up 
to the highest standards, and those who are 
competent to judge have pronounced it 
‘the last word in printing office equipment. ”” 

Working as it does, hand in hand with 
our other departments, the typesetting 
department seeks to dress its product in such 
a manner as to attract instant attention and 
to make lasting impressions, 


@ & 





A manufacturer within a night’s ride from 
Chicago, who cannot advertise to the pub- 
lic and who does not spend over $4,000 to 
$5,000 per year for space and printed mat- 
ter, finds our counsel and service a good 
purchase at $2600 per year in connection 
with his selling problems, trade advertising 
and house organ work. ‘This customer fre- 
quently comes to our office for conference, 
working mostly with one man, but calling 
in others for consfltation on points upon 
which their advice is especially valuable. 


iled you on request. 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


A net cash paid circulation of more than 100,000; 

more than 90,000 householders ; 

more than 70,000 home owners; 

a high percentage of men in executive positions; 

a very large proportion of readers with abundant 
means and occupying positions yielding sub- 
stantial incomes and 

a total of more than 600,000 readers. 


In the estimation of a majority of those familiar 
with Harper’s, it is the best magazine pub- 
lished. 


In short, uniform quality of circulation of the 
most desirable character for advertisers of 
meritorious products. 


Our circulation books are open to your inspection 


PAGE RATE $225.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 3 
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| Diary of a National Advertising 
Manager 





By Roy B. Simpson 


Adv. Mgr., 


SEVENTH WEEK-—-THE AGENTS ARE 
AFTER ME 


ESTERDAY was the happiest 

Sunday I ever spent. We are 
settled in our new home on Maple 
avenue and we now feel as though 
we were citizens of Jaynesburg. 
My little side partner has been 
received into the Women’s Thurs- 
day Club and already has a big 
bunch of charming friends. 

Several of our new friends 
came in to see us in the afternoon 
and remained for tea. I sure did 
swell up with pride when I heard 
them say so many nice things 
about Jane. 

Contrary to my expectations, 
not an advertising agent put in an 
appearance to-day. They let me 
alone, and I worked over the fun- 
niest bunch of mail that ever came 
over my desk in a single day. 
Monday always brings the heav- 
iest mail of the week, and I guess 
the same rule holds good all over 
the country. 

The first letter I opened was 
from a young man in Tennessee, 
who wrote as follows: 

“T here that you are the big- 
gest stove concern in the 
world. You want to make 
your business grow and I 
have in idey that will help 


Roberts, Johnson 


ou. 

If you will youse it let me 
no or I will send it to some- 
body else.” 

This threat made me shudder, 
so I told him to explain his “idey” 
and then we would tell him if we 
could use it. 

The next letter I opened was 
from the publisher of a trade- 
paper whose representative called 
on me last week. I explained our 
plan in detail to the representa- 
tive, and told him this was not 
the right time of the year to in- 
crease our trade-paper advertis- 
ing, and I requested him to kindly 
refrain from bothering me until 
next November—six months 





& Rand Shoe Co., St. Louis 


hence. When I read the letter it 
made me sore. It was more in- 
sistent for our immediate business 
than any of the arguments pre- 
sented by the-publisher’s repre- 
sentative. Ten seconds later it 
was in the waste basket. 

Another letter was from an ex- 
pert advertising counselor in a 
small Wisconsin town. He in- 
formed me that he had just read 
our advertisement in a publication 
that we had never used. He de- 
clared that he had received an in- 
spiration for a wonderful mailing 
folder and would be pleased to 
submit it, subject to our approval, 
for $10.00. 

Another letter from an advertis- 
ing agent in New York contained 
the shocking information that it 
would be a serious mistake for us 
to make any agency connections 
before we heard their story, and 
they claimed to have something 
that no other agency had ever 
thought of. Their letter also went 
to the waste basket. 

Another letter from the adver- 
tising manager of a well-known 
magazine was signed “J. M. 
Spring, per M.” Below the signa- 
ture was a rubber stamp, “Dic- 
tated but not read.” I figured 
that the letter could not be worth 
much if the writer didn’t think 
enough of it to read it after he 
dictated it, but I read the letter 
and found it full of errors, and 
one paragraph was a senseless 
jumble of words, probably due to 
the inefficiency of his stenogra- 
pher. 


FORM LETTERS AND WASTE MATTER 


Something like eighteen letters 
were of the mimeogranhic variety 
and were very poorly filled in. 
They came from novelty concerns, 
printers, and others wanting our 
business, and there wasn’t a line 
of real salesmanship in any of 
them. One of them was from a 
young man in. Cincinnati who 
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wants a job-as aSsistant advertis- 
ing manager. It looks as if. he 
were up against it, as the letter 
was of the “form” variety, and 
he has probably sent the same let- 
ter to a hundred other national 
advertising managers. 

Sometimes, like any other man, 
I can be fooled with a form let- 
ter, and once in a great while I 
get letters of this kind that are 
worth keeping, but it makes me 
sore to be dealt with along ma- 
chine-made lines. There were 
many letters from our customers 
pledging their co-operation. This 
is pretty good evidence that our 
salesmen are getting busy with 
the story that our advertising de- 
partment has. been reorganized, 
and that we are going to help our 
customers sell Crescent Stoves 
and Ranges. 

Out of thirty or forty booklets 
and folders received, there were 
only three good enough to occupy 
a permanent place in my library 
of advertising literature. The 
rest of the stuff went to the waste 
basket, and the poor old basket 
was simply groaning with its load. 
Some of these days when I have 
a little time I am going to estimate 
the cost of the so-called advertis- 
ing matter that goes to the waste 
basket. 

Tuespay Nicut.—I haven’t done 
a thing all day but talk about 
agency service, plans, rates, space, 
purchasing power, advisory 
boards, and other arguments ad- 
vanced by advertising agents who 
are striving to land our account. 

The first agency man to see 
me was Casland, who has been 
handling our account for ten 
years. ‘For several years past we 
have been taking a flier in news- 
papers, using about 4,000 lines of 
space in the whole list: Casland 
has been handling this business on 
a basis of “net plus 7 per cent” 
for his services, but I can’t see 
where he is giving very much in 
the way of service. He usually 
shows up in our office about three 
weeks before the newspaper cam- 
paign begins, and when he pre- 
sented his reasons why we should 
give him our new business I re- 
minded him of his neglect. 

. He: intimated that he. could 
make us a little better proposition, 





but that didn’t look good to me 
and I told Casland to wait until 
his competitors had presented 
their claims. 

My old friend, Eddie Wheeler, 
was seated at my desk before ten 
o'clock. He is with the McNat 
Agency, of Chicago. I like Ed- 
die, but I don’t like the ready- 
made plan submitted by his con- 
cern a few weeks ‘ago, and much 
to my regret | felt it my duty to 
inform him that there was noth- 
ing doing, and, furthermore, it 
should not be necessary for us to 
go outside of Jaynesburg for an 
advertising agent. 

I want an agent whom I can go 
to lunch with every day, if neces- 
sary. I want somebody that I can 
talk to face to face when I have 
to. I want a live wire that I can 
put my hands on within five min- 
utes’ time. 

Tom Edwards, of the Standard 
Agency, the man who gives auto- 
mobiles as premiums, said that he 
wanted the business and was go- 
ing to get it. He came to the 
point by asking me bluntly, “What 
do you want out of this, Haw- 
kins?” I replied that I wanted a 
square deal for the house and fur- 
thermore I wanted him to get 
out of my office dashed quick, or I 
would throw him out. 

Eddie Bridges, of the Freeman 
Agency, made a strong talk for 
his concern. He claimed to have 
a larger purchasing power with 
the publications we are to use 
than any other agent in the city. 
He declared that he could take 
the business on a two per cent 
basis and then make more money 
for his concern than any other 
agency in the city could make on 
a card basis. The Freeman Agen- 
cy has two artists, five copy men, 
three solicitors, and a big office 
force. They are handling some 
nice accounts, but I don’t believe 
they can give me much in the way 
of service and handle our business 
on a two per cent basis. 

Dick Baker, of the Star Adver- 
tising Agency, claimed to have an 
“Advisory Board” of twenty ad- 
vertising and merchandising ex- 
perts, but Andy Tolleson says 
their total organization is com- 
posed of twenty-one people. Their 
“Advisory Board” must consist of 
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EW RATE CARDS showing 
rates to take effect February 
1st, 1914, are being sent to ad- 
vertisers and agents this week. 


It is necessary for us to reserve the 
privilege of making any changes 
in these rates without notice on 
account of the constant increase in 
our circulation. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


Advertising Manager 


J. E. Williams J. D. Hooley 
Chicago Office Boston Office 
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THE 


Los Angeles Times 


Is delivered regularly by carrier into the 
majority of the homes of Los Angeles and the 
whole Pacific Southwest. 

It has a larger percentage of home circula- 
tion and home readers than any other paper 
printed in the Western portion of the United 
States. This fact explains why The Times 
prints year in and year out a greater volume 
of high class advertising than any other paper 
in the United States. This wonderful home 
circulation is the chief factor in giving The 
Times its acknowledged prestige and in 
making its advertisements invariably a good 
investment. 

The Times does not print “bull dog edi- 
tions,” take back unsold copies or resort to 
any of the devious methods of some of its con- 
temporaries for the purpose of unduly swelling 
its circulation statements. 


Record for the First Six Months of 1913 


I Sila rad slew i ns 4g a Nee eS 9,372,300 lines 
Every Day Average Circulation... 66,011 copies 


Foreign Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co.......... New York and Chicago. 
yl EE MOOD 65 0 wai s-a'c 00.0 0's 6-059 010.0 0.05000 San Francisco, Cal. 
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everybody but the office boy. To 
make it complete they ought to 
bring him in and make it a board 
of twenty-one. An odd number 
is better than an even number in 
case of a tie vote. 

By four o’clock the whole 
crowd had been in to see me ex- 
cept Harry Watkins, of the Clark 
& Thomas Agency. I ’phoned him 
and found that he was out of 
town, but Mr. Clark informed me 
that they did not solicit accounts. 
He reminded me that Mr. Wat- 
kins had called on me and ex- 
plained their policy in a few 
words, but if I personally wished 
it he would come to my office and 
give me any further information 
desired. I told him to come on. 

At the outset Mr. Clark de- 
clared that they did not split com- 
missions. I told him that I had 
never asked it and would not be- 
gin by asking him. 

WHAT THE LUCKY AGENCY MUST DO 


“What I want is an advertising 
agent who can do things. We are 
going to spend about $150,000 
during the next year in publica- 
tions, and they all pay a commis- 
sion to advertising agents. This 
commission will average about 12 
per cent. The advertising agent 
who gets this business has got to 
earn about $18,000.” 

None of the men I talked to 
this morning could earn half that 
much, If they had their desk in 
our office and were receiving a 
salary equivalent to the commis- 
sions our account will yield them 
they would get fired inside of 
three months. I told Clark I 
would think it over. 

Within five minutes after Clark 
left my office. Nat Wile, the re- 
porter for the Gazette, came rush- 
ing into the office, all out of 
breath. Nat is a friend of Tom 
Edwards, and he’s the piker that 
informed me the first week I was 
in Jaynesburg that Tom would 
make it easy for me to own an 
automobile. As soon as he could 
get his breath Nat informed me 
that he wanted to know whether 
we had made a decision on an 
agency, and I replied, “No, noth- 
ing doing as yet.” 

“But just listen to this,” said 
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Nat. “I met Tom down the 
street, and he said that he was 
willing to take your business at 
1% per cent lower than the low- 
est offer you have.” 

At this I nearly busted. Nervy 
Nat was politely informed that we 
would not deal with the Standard 
Agency on any basis. 

Just as I cooled off and cleaned 
up my desk for the day Andy 
Tolleson came in, and I asked 
him to go out to my house for 
dinner. He accepted. We dis- 
cussed the agency proposition for 
two hours. Andy thinks I ought 
to tie up with the Clark & Thomas 
people, but I reminded him of the 
information and data obtained 
from personal sources about all 
the agencies in Jaynesburg. 

One of the first moves I made 
after coming to this town was to 
start a little sleuthing campaign 
and get the complete dope on this 
agency proposition. None of the 
bunch here can give me anything 
more than I can give myself, and 
I believe that we can do some 
things for ourselves that no agent 
can do for us. 

Andy has served us for so 
many years, and he knows our 
proposition so well that I per- 
suaded him to make the plunge 
into the agency field. He is will- 
ing, but he fears that he cannot 
get the recognition, and his cap- 
ital is not large enough for him 
to swing an account like ours. 

“But look here, Andy,” said I, 
“you are well known and your 
credit is good at several of the 
banks. No agent in Jaynesburg 
has a better rating than you have. 
It should be an easy matter for 
you to arrange a line of credit. I 
want you to make a start, because 
I believe you can be of more as- 
sistance to me than any man I 
have met. Many times you have 
saved us $200, $500, and, in some 
cases, $1,000, by originating ideas 
that were better than the proposi- 
tions offered us at higher prices. 
You have charged us only for the 
drawing and the engraving. You 
may call it friendship, and some 
of your competitors may claim 
that you are an easy mark, but the 
only term that properly applies is 
Service, 
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“Now, Andy, here’s the point: 
I am not going to ask you to split 
your commissions. I believe that 
the work you will do for us and 
the assistance you can give us in 
carrying out our ideas and poli- 
cies will be worth every cent of 
the 10, 12 or 15 per cent commis- 
sion paid by the publishers. 


AGENCY QUESTION SETTLED 


“Don’t be alarmed about get- 
ting recognition from the publish- 
ers. Our national campaign will 
be confined very largely to family 
journals and farm papers, and my 
acquaintance with that bunch of 
live wires will help you get recog- 
nition. I will write every one of 
them a personal letter and explain 
the whole proposition. 

“Of course, -you must have some 
other accounts than ours. I know 
of a big washing machine manu- 
facturer in Chicago who is about 
to inaugurate a campaign, and I 
can get this account for you. Jack 
Henderson, who has _ perfected 
two or three new furniture spe- 
cialties, told me yesterday that he 
expects to spend about $30,000 
during the next year to advertise 
his goods. 

“You know Jack, and he likes 
you. I will see him and get this 
account. Then there are two or 
three other smaller accounts you 
can get if you will only go after 
them.” 

As a result of this conference, 
Andy decided to enter the agency 
field. He has a staff of eleven 
artists, which is a larger art force 
than all the other agents com- 
bined. He has his own engrav- 
ing plant, and he is equipped to 
turn out everything from a cheap 
zine etching to the finest multi- 
color plates. He has several good 
copy and idea men, who have 
heretofore devoted all their time 
to special booklet work. One of 
them has sold merchandise behind 
the counter and on the road, and 
another one has had considerable 
newspaper experience. It didn’t 
take long to convince Andy that 
he has a lot of new ideas for the 
agency business, and it was on 
this basis that we got together. 

It is now one o'clock in the 
morning, and a cold shower will 


fix me up fine for about five 
hours’ sleep. 
* * 

WEDNESDAY.—This morning [| 
informed Mr. Adams that we had 
selected our agency, and without 
asking me anything about our 
choice he gave me the letter that 
he had just received from Clark. 
Clark wrote in a very personal 
way and reminded Adams that I 
am a new man in Jaynesburg, and 
he would greatly regret seeing me 
making any mistake in our agency 
telations. 

Then I:imformed our president 
that Andy Tolleson would get the 
business, and told him the whole 
story of how it came about. Mr. 
Adams remarked that he had 
known Andy for a long time and 
he was delighted that we had 
given him the opportunity. 

During the day the agency boys 
dropped in one by one, and when 
I told them that Andy Tolleson 
would get the job of advertising 
agent for the Crescent Stove and 
Range Company every one in turn 
became furious. They were so 
mad they couldn’t talk back, but 
later in the afternoon they came 
around in pairs to knock Andy 
Tolleson. It’s funny how sorrow 
and trouble make the whole world 


kin. The knocking didn’t hurt 
Andy any, but it hurt them a 
whole lot. 


Experiences such as I have had 
to-day are always exhausting. It’s 
mighty hard to hold in when I 
want to get mad, but I believe: 
that the man who cannot control 
himself cannot control others. I 
never get mad when the other fel- 
low is mad. Both of us might 
get hurt, and it wouldn’t do either 
of us any good. 


WHAT THE FIRST AD DID 


TuHurspay NicHt.—To-day the 
Jaynesburg papers carried the 
opening copy in our local news- 
paper campaign. I wrote every 
word of it myself, but Casland, 
our old agent, came sailing into 
the president’s office, waving a 
copy of the Morning News. He 
proceeded to roast our ad to the 
president. 

Adams,” 


“There, Mr. he said, 


“just see what crude, amateurish 
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If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the ~ 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 
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Gain a 
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Nothing arouses a 
woman's interest more 


strongly than clothes. 


The close scrutiny given 
each page in L’Art de 
la Mode is extended to 
the advertising messages 
alongside its _ illustra- 


tions. 
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work you are getting. That’s just 
what you could expect from a 
greenhorn like this fellow Tolle- 
son. What does he know about 
running an advertising agency? 
Your new man, Hawkins, is a ca- 
pable man, but Tolleson has cer- 
tainly got him hypnotized. This 
copy hasn’t a particle of selling 
value. You might as well take 
the money and make a bonfire out 
of it as to continue such advertis- 
ing as this.” 

While he was talking Mr. Ad- 
ams pressed the button that rings 
the buzzer in my office. I entered 
just as Casland was finishing, and 
Mr. Adams made him repeat his 
talk. 

Then he turned to Casland and 
said, “Mr. Casland, we investi- 
gated Mr. Hawkins six months 
before we employed him. We be- 
lieve he knows what he is doing. 
He has made good so far, and we 


think a lot of him. Mr. Hawkins’ 


wrote this morning’s advertise- 
ment himself, and I approved 
every word he says. You owe 
Mr. Hawkins an apology.” 

Casland apologized, but he did 
it so grudgingly that I knew he 
wasn’t sincere. Then I blew up. 
I turned to Casland and settled 
the whole matter in about a dozen 
words. It didn’t matter to me 
that he was in the president’s of- 
fice. I told him to get out and 
never show up around here again 
or I. would knock his block off. 

He ducked. Exit Casland, nev- 
er to return. 

Andy and I talked all afternoon 
about our future advertising pol- 
icy. Letters were written to all the 
publications on our list, advising 
them as to the amount of space 
to be used, and that Andrew Tol- 
leson would handle our business. 
I wrote personal letters to the 
whole bunch and earnestly re- 
quested their support as well as 
their prompt recognition of Tol- 
leson as our agent. 

Fripay.—It’s a little quiet to- 
day, and the correspondence was 
all finished by noon. Johnny 
Clark, my first assistant, and Billy 
Carrol, copy man, have completed 
the details for the mailing of our 
new catalogue and have done a 
mighty good job. 
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I spent the afternoon on the 
golf links, and now, at nine-thirty 
p.m., I am ready for bed. 

SATURDAY.—This is the last day 
of a busy week, and I am mighty 


glad of it. I spent the morning 
approving the press proofs of our 
new catalogue, and we get the 
first edition next Saturday. It’s 
going to be a beautiful job. I 
closed my desk for the first time 
at noon since I’ve been in Jaynes- 
burg, and I enjoyed a full Satur- 
day afternoon away from my 


work. As I close my desk I can- | 


not help but think what may hap- 
pen next week, when something 
like fifty or sixty publishers’ rep- 
resentatives solicit our business. 
We have made up our minds as to 
the farm journals and dailies to 
be used, but that doesn’t make any 
difference to the man with space 
to sell. 

There will be a lot of good sell- 
ing arguments presented, and 
some of them will be rotten. So 
here’s good-bye until I begin to 
interview the solicitors. 

(To be continued) 


“Printers’ Ink” Statute in an 


“All-Wool” Case 


A. G. Clark, chairman of the com- 
mittee on alvertising law and ethics of 
the Portland, Ore:, Ad Club, advises 
Printers’ Ink that the Printers’ INK 
Statute, recently made into a city ordi- 
nance, is being used to prosecute the 
proprietor of the “Famous” department 
store, on the charge that he advertised 
on June 26 “all-wool” dresses for 
$4.98. The ad club purchased a dress 
and it is alleged that a test showed lit- 
tle wool in it. 





Pancoast with Chicago 
“Tribune” 


Chalmer L. Pancoast, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Companv of Chicago, and 
recently with the Fuller Agency, is 
now connected with the promotion de- 


partment of the Chicago Tribune. 





Wesco’s Advertising Manager 


O. M. Kupferle has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Wesco Sup- 
ply Company, St. Louis. manufacturers 
of electrical supplies. The position was 
formerly held by R. Jacquelin Ambler, 
now with Zeller Frank, Incorporated, 
New York City. 
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Just 
Common Sense 


@ If there’s a better busi- 
ness-virtue than plain hard 
horse-sense, we don’t know 
its name. Andit’s none too 
common in these days of 
dreams and schemes in 
advertising. 


@Some of the dreamers 


‘would be startled if they 


knew how easily their im- 
posing “problems” are met 
by a mixture of common- 
sense and elbow-grease. 
Some of them know it, but 
don’t say so. 


COCO 


i 


@ In dealing with The Proc- © : 


ter & Collier Co., the first 
thing you'll notice is our 
tendency to apply hard 
sense and hard work to 
your problems and ours, 
And next you'll notice that 
we generally solve the prob- 
lems profitably for all con- 
cerned. 


@ We enjoy talking sense 
about advertising. Would 
you like to, for a change? 


The 
Procter & Collier Co, 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Indianapolis 








When an Investigation Does Not 
Investigate 





By Roy W. Johnson 


HERE never was a popular 

movement—in politics or re- 
ligion or business or any other 
sphere—but what somebody saw 
in it a way to earn a living with- 
out working very hard. There al- 
ways have been plenty of chaps 
willing to learn a smattering of 
terminology, and they have always 
been able to find a certain propor- 
tion of the public willing to accept 
technical terms instead of real 
knowledge—for a while. 

The present efficiency movement 
is no exception. It is so little 
understood by the general public 
that they will sit open mouthed 
while some tyro reels off rods of 
terms concerning the application 
of which he knows as little as his 
audience. We have “efficiency ex- 
perts,” “business counselors” and 
“systematizers” by the score. A 
very few of them do conscientious 
work. The great majority begin 
by mystifying the client with their 
selling talk, and end by swindling 


him with rubber stamp “investi- 
gations.” : 
In the following cases the 


names of concerns and of prod- 
ucts have been disguised. But 
nothing else is disguised. Every 
figure is genuine, and the facts 
are facts—not what somebody 
thought would make a good story. 
There isn’t the slightest intention 
to cast reflections upon real, bona 
fide investigations, which are ex- 
tremely important at times and 
usually as expensive as they are 
necessary. The person who can 
make genuine investigations and 
draw reasonable conclusions from 
the results does not need any rec- 
ommendation. But the mere fact 
that a man claims the title of 
investigator is about as good a 
sign of his efficiency as the pos- 
session of a yachting cap is a 


sign of a knowledge of naviga- 
tion. 

The sole owner of a non-secret, 
proprietary remedy—which we are 
calling Burkett’s Throat Spray to 
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avoid embarrassment to anybody 
—wrote to an advertising agency 
for help. He said that he had 
been in business for nineteen 
years, and had arrived at the point 
where he was spending for ad- 
vertising more than half the 
amount of his gross sales, and 
was taking out of the business 
nothing besides a living for him- 
self and his family. He was cer- 
tain that something was radically 
wrong, but whether it was his 
copy or his sales plan or his 
prices he didn’t know. He was 
willing to be perfectly frank with 
the essential facts and figures of 
his business if the agency could 
help him out of the hole. 


A “SYMPTOM BLANK” 


The plan-chief of the agency 
wrote immediately for samples of 
his copy, all printed matter, etc., 
but a very thorough study failed 
to reveal anything radically 
wrong. There was no visible rea- 
son why the copy should fail to 
pull, so the plan-chief got up a 
little “symptom blank” containing 
thirty questions which went into 
the very vitals of the business. 
They were answered without res- 
a as follows: 

. How and when did the busi-, 
ness originate ? 

“About nineteen years ago, the 
writer, with a druggist in Wis- 
consin, formed a co-partnership to 
manufacture and place upon the 
market Burkett’s Throat Spray, 
but before entering into this prop- 
osition the writer was impressed 
that Burkett’s was a strictly first- ° 
class, meritorious remedy by the 
many orders and letters’ which the 
druggist had received from those 
to whom he had sold it over his 
counter for several years previ- 
ous. I also knew that in order to 
place a remedy upon the market 
without money it had to be a good 
one. So we started to manufac- 
ture and sell it about December 
1, 1892, and the writer sold the 
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“Everything to Match” 


OUR attention has been agreeably attracted 

to the firm which has everything to match 
in bill heads, letter heads, circulars, business 
cards, folders, booklets, catalogs, etc. 


There’s real distinction in having stationery and 
printed matter done on papers that match in 
colors and texture. 


Strathmore Quality 
Papers 


Are made in families—a family comprising papers of 
different weights for different purposes but all made 
with the same texture and in the same colors. 


Take the Woronoco Family, for instance. It includes: 


Woroncco Damask for business stationery, bill 
heads, leaflets and booklets. 

Woronoco Bristols 
Damask Bristols 
Woronoco Covers for covers to booklets and cata- 
logs, folders and circulars, 


| for business cards and folders. 


If interested in adding a new force to your advertis- 
ing, let us send you Woronoco or any of the following 
Groups with handsome printed suggestions to show 
their uses. 


Group No, 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
for all kinds of business station-  Bristols. The finest collection 

2 of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No, 2. Deckle Edge Book Group No. 4 Announcement 
z ° a aes gl aaa Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 


in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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first dozen that was ever sold to 
a retail druggist.” 

2. What were the early methods 
of promoting the sales and if dis- 
continued or modified, why? 

“Our first and only advertising 
of any importance for the first 
three years was the distribution 
of free samples from house to 
house and through the drug 
trade, which we are still continu- 
ing to this day.” 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


3. What were your gross sales 
for 1911, 1910 and 1909? 

“Our season begins and ends 
August 1 each year and during 
this period of time in 1908 and 
1909 our sales were $84,048.13; 
during the period in 1909 and 
1910 our sales were $99,265.44; and 
during 1910 and 1911, $111,797.16.” 

4. How much did you spend in 
advertising each of. these years, 
and how was the appropriation di- 
vided among the different classes 
of mediums? 

“From October 1, 1909, to April 
1, 1910, our advertising cost $59,- 
284.42, divided as follows: 

“$25,248.42 in sampling: We dis- 
tributed 4,075,430 samples. These 
samples cost, landed in the hands 
of the distributors, $13,652.69, and 
we paid the distributors $1f,- 
631.73. , 

“We spent $14,000 west of the 
Missouri River in large daily 
newspapers; $10,000 in window 
displays, mailing free samples 
etc., to the retail drug trade; $10,- 
000 in free goods given away on 
quantity purchases to retailers. 

“From October 1, 1910, to April 
1, 1911, our advertising cost $69,- 
902.93, divided as follows: 

“Distribution of free samples, 
$15,450.19. We distributed 2,559,- 
300 samples, which cost, landed in 
the distributors’ hands, $8,317.72, 
and we paid the distributors 
$7,132.47. Mailing out 117,236 sam- 
ples at $20 per M, $2,344.72. Large 
daily newspapers, catalogues, etc., 
$32,000. Window display work 


and samples to the druggists with 
orders, $10,000. 
dealers, $10,108.02. 
“From October 1, 1911, to April 
1, 1912, we spent for advertising 
$78,247.44, divided as follows: 


Free goods to 





“We distributed 3,364,050 sam- 
ples, the cost of which was $10,- 
933.16; we paid the distributors 
$10,690.49. We mailed samples 
from mailing lists, 93,727, at a 
cost of $1,874.54. We used sixty 
of the largest daily newspapers 
in the United States at a cost of 
$22,130. We spent for catalogues, 
house-organs and like advertising 
$1,000. Cost of window display 
work and samples to druggists 
with orders and otherwise, $10, 
000. We bought 2,115,000 books 
with freight added to distributors 
which cost $4,414.45; paid distrib- 
utors for distributing these books 
$4,182. The cost of 10,000 sam- 
ples mailed to consumers by re- 
quest at $23 per M, $230. 

“These items make a net amount 
of $65,438.41. The free goods 
given away to the drug trade dur- 
ing this period amounts to $12,- 
809.03, making a grand total of 
$78,247.44.” 


SAMPLING AND CIRCULARIZING 


5. What circularizing have you 
done direct to consumer? 

“For several years we have 
mailed 100,000 and over free sam- 
ples to customers, from mailing 
lists furnished us by different 
druggists and lists which we have 
bought.” 

6. What sampling have you 
done, and how are names ob- 
tained? 

“From requests and lists from 
druggists and otherwise.” 

7. What efforts have you made 
to enlist the support of phy- 
sicians, trained nurses and other 
special classes? 

“None in particular. We have 
taken some few lists of nurses 
and mailed samples to and have 
done a little of this kind of work 
to the medical profession. We 
know there are hundreds of good 
doctors recommending Burkett’s.” 

8. What different styles of pack- 
age do you employ and what are 
the prices to the consumer ? 

“We only have 25 and 50-cent 
sizes which are put up in neat 
cartons.” 

9, What is your method of dis- 
tribution? 

“Our business is almost entirely 
done through the legitimate 




















wholesale druggist, although we 
do and always have sold direct 
to the larger retailers.” 

10. How many traveling sales- 
men do you employ and what ter- 
ritory do they cover? 

“We have four regular men 
who have been with us for years 
and we try to cover for the en- 
tire United States towns above 
4,000 population once each year, 
excepting the southern territory 
south and east of the Ohio River. 
This territory is only covered, the 
larger cities, once each year.” 

11. How many stores carry 
your goods at present? 

“About 35,000 retail. (Every 
wholesale druggist in. United 
States. )” 

12. What is the margin of profit 
to the wholesaler and to the re- 
tailer? 

“We give the jobber ten and 
five per cent, and we give the 
retailer in $5.00 lots and upwards 
twenty per cent in free goods. 
The price is $2.00 and $4.00 per 
dozen. Makes eighty per cent 
profit for retailer.” 

13. Do you ever consign goods? 

“No. Never did.” 

14. Have you ever made any 
“free deals” or special deals with 
the trade? 

“No. We do give twenty per 
cent in free goods in $5.00 lots 
and up. Always have.” 

15. Have you ever used window 
displays, store demonstrations, 
etc. ? 

“Yes to the first part, and no 
to the second part.” 

16. State your principal sell- 
ing points in what you consider 
their order of importance? 

“First, profit; second, meritori- 
ous goods; third, removing the 
goods from the druggists’ shelves 
by judicious and continuous ad- 
vertising.” 


COMPETITION AND DEMAND 


17. What complaints do you re- 
ceive (a) from the consumer; (b) 
from the trade? 

“We have sold between twelve 
and fourteen million packages, al- 
ways under positive guarantee to 
refund the money if not satisfac- 
tory. Up to this writing, we have 
never been called upon to make 
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refund on one hundred packages. 
In answer to (b) we never re- 
member having a single com- 
plaint.” 

18. Mention your three nearest 
competitors in price and quality. 

“We have so many competitors 
that it is hard to answer this ques- 
tion, although we do not consider 
that we have a single competitor 
as far as price and quality and 
distributions are concerned, unless 
it might be . 

19. What efforts do you make 
to meet competition? 

“None. We simply pay no at- 
tention to competition unless it is 
that we try to do more in the 
way of advertising where competi- 
tion seems to be gaining ground.” 

20. How does the demand vary 
in different seasons? 

“Our season is from August to 
April; during the other months 
we do no advertising and lie still 
and only fill the orders we re- 
ceive from the jobbers. The 
height of season for a throat 
remedy is from October to April, 
at least with us.” 

21. How does the demand vary 
in different localities? 

“The West and Middle States 
are best for us. The Northeastern 
States are fairly good. The South 
below the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi is quite poor. Our 
best business comes from the very 
Far West and the Middle States.” 

22. In what sections of thé 
country have you no distribution? 

“In the smaller towns in the 
South we have only a partial dis- 
tribution; in the rest of the United 
States we have a first-class dis- 
tribution.” 

23. What efforts have you made 
to introduce your goods abroad? 

“None in particular, although 
we have a branch house in To- 
ronto, Canada, an agent in Lon- 
don, Cuba and Mexico, but we 
are not advertising in the foreign 
countries as yet.” 

24. What use have you made of 
testimonials and with what re- 
sults ? 

“We have thousands of testi- 
monials but rarely ever use them, 
a few in our booklet and one or 
two on circular oceasionally.” 

25. How much larger output 
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could your present plant handle? 

“Two or three times more. We 
have a new factory.” 

26. What do you figure as the 
highest percentage of selling cost 
you can afford? 

“If you mean to land the goods 
on the druggists’ shelves with- 
out the advertising, will say twen- 
ty per cent, although it frequent- 
ly costs us more.” 

27. What in your opinion are 
the chief obstacles toa more rapid 
extension of your business? 

“Unscrupulous competition. For 
instance, we were unfortunate in 
getting connected up with the 
words ‘Throat Spray.’ We used 
them before any other person or 
firm, but there are dozens of 
‘throat sprays’ made and market- 
ed to some extent now and have 
been for ten or more years. We 
have such people as the A. D. S. 
and the Rexall people and others 
too numerous to mention getting 
up remedies who fail to get an 
original name of their own.” 

28. Are your prices being strict- 
ly maintained ? 

“By us and to the jobber and 
retailer, yes, but through the re- 
tailer to the consumer, no. But 
we hear no complaints.” 

29. Are you troubled with sub- 
stitution and what are you doing 
to meet it? 

“Of course we are and the only 
thing we are doing to meet it is 
to try to make Burkett’s better 
and more favorably known. Last 
year we incorporated the words 
‘The Original afid Genuine’ to 
try to help out on this proposition, 
but cannot say how effective it is, 
has been or will be.” 

30. Outline the work you have 
been doing to secure the co-op- 
eration of dealers and also what 
you have done to enlist new deal- 
ers. 

“We frequently take a state or 
several states and mail selling 
literature to the entire drug trade 
in these states, which is often- 
times quite effective. We write 


every single druggist who gives 
us an order through their jobber 
or cur traveling men personal let- 
ters thanking them for their or- 
der and ask them to push and 
recommend Burkett’s, 


enclosing 
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souvenirs, 


literature, 
etc.’ 

31. What do you do about mail 
orders? How many mail in- 
quiries do you average a month, 
and how are they handled? 

“Tf you mean mail orders from 
the retail druggists to us, we turn 
them over to the jobber unless it 
is one of our direct, large retail- 
ers. We do not receive many of 
these direct. The druggists all 
know that there is a quantity 
offer and they give these orders 
to their jobber’s safésmen, the 
jobber notifies us of the sale and 
we furnish direct frot® here the 
free goods and advegeing mat- 
ter to go with these different or- 
ders. Of course, we write each a 
personal letter. 

“As to general observations, 
these thirty-one answers about 
cover everything. For your guid- 
ance we enclose copy of our ad- 
vertising statements for the years 
1909, 1910 and 1911, and by refer- 
ring to them you will notice how 
the different appropriations have 
been spent. We wish to say that 
this season has been the best of 
all, but, of course, we have spent 
more money. Last August we 
moved into a new $10,000 plant 
which is very neat and handy. 
The writer is sole owner of this 
little business and the only money 
taken from it and not put back 
again is the actual money used for 
a living for myself and family.” 


novelties, 


A DISAGREEMENT ON DIAGNOSIS 


The plan-chief took the blank 
into conference, and the answers 
were read. “It looks to me like 
a clear case of substitution,” said 
the plan-chief. “Anybody can 
make a throat spray, and it is 
easy to substitute unless the pur- 
chaser demands Burkett’s and 
knows it when he sees it. It needs 
a more distinctive package, and 
the package should be described 
carefully in the copy.” 

“T think we'll have to look 
deeper than that,” remarked the 
vice-president. “Substitution un- 
doubtedly is going on, but it’s 
a minor evil in this case. This 
product doesn’t repeat strongly 
enough, and the advertising has 


to go out and almost create a 
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A journal of unparalleled pres- 
tige—there is no periodical like 
it—there is no substitute for it. 


Its thousands of readers are the 
men who are making Ameri- 
ca’s great commercial successes. 


These men are eager to know 
the why and how of things.. 


What a remarkable opportunity 
for advertising. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 


361 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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DEJONGE ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 





YOU COULD USE 
NEWSPAPER STOCK 


It’s possible to print a catalogue on news 
stock, but you wouldn’t do that. 


Then why handicap your goods at all ? 


Go up the line and stop only at the best. 
If you are making quality goods, they deserve 
to be presented to their public in a quality 
manner. 


The basis of all good printing is the stock. 


Give your important advertising literature 
the very maximum of effectiveness by printing 
it on the best stock to be had. 

That’s ‘‘ DEJONGE’S.” 

There are sixty-seven years of experience 
back of it, and an organization with the 
facilities and determination to keep it the best. 


That’s what this trade-mark stands for. 





Samples of work on ‘‘Dejonge Art Mat” and 
“Dejonge Puritan,” or blank sheets, gladly 
sent on request. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CQO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The last word in enameled book stock 


DEJONGE PURITAN 














brand-new demand every season. 
You can substitute on the new 
buyer, you know, but it’s not so 
easy to do it with the satisfied 
user. J think the trouble is in the 
goods.” 

But the plan-chief didn’t agree, 
and pointed to a bunch of fresh 
testimonials as evidence. ‘“Dissat- 
isfied users don’t write voluntary 
testimonials,” he said. There 
isn’t a doubt of the genuineness 
of these, and Burkett is sending 
them in at the rate of half a 
dozen or so a day, in the original 
envelopes. Look at the  post- 
marks, then read those and tell 
me the writers aren’t satisfied 
with the product! They don’t get 
what they ask for, that’s all.” 

That was the situation when the 
“efficiency expert” was called in. 
The agency chiefs could not agree 
as to the cause of the trouble, and 
it looked to them like a good 
chance to try out the efficiency 
idea. The “expert” shot off a lot 
of language concerning the dan- 
ger of relying upon half-baked 
investigations, and offered to 
make a real one for $125. The 
vice-president thought it  ridic- 
ulous to suppose that a thorough 
investigation could be made for 
any such price, but he thought he 
would see what came of it. 

The “expert” took the symptom 
blank and went away. In a week 
or two his report came in. It be- 
gan “The day of offhand sales 
analysis has gone by,” and fol- 
lowed with considerable dope 
along the same line. “What does 
he say about the product?” asked 
the vice-president impatiently, as 
the report was being read to him. 
The plan-chief turned over a page 
or two, and continued as follows: 


This investigation was important and 
necessary in determining how the goods 
actually worked out in use by the con- 
suming public. Many times a manu- 
facturer’s or inventor’s ideas of his 
goods are exaggerated and out of pro- 
portion to the actual fact of usage. 
Consequently, any sales analysis is in- 
complete without the fullest knowledge 
of how the goods actually work in actual 
practice. Here again, plenty of evi- 
dence was found to show that Burkett’s 
is not at all an inefficient remedy, but 
has many excellent merits and that thou- 
sands of people, many of them of the 
most intelligent class, use this remedy 
for relief from the notorious discom- 


forts of a sore throat. 
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Chemical facts, pro or con, made no 
impression on the general public; if 
they obtained some relief, they were 
satisfied; and this satisfaction is un- 
questionably present in the remedy, 
whether it is an actual chemical “cure” 
or even a highly efficient and scientific 
relief is a matter which in this consumer 
lanalysis did not count for much. The 
consuming public undoubtedly rank the 
goods as genuine. : 

The method of making this consumer 
investigation was to impress into service 
the stenographers, the officials, the law- 
yers, and everyone else connected with 
the investigating organization which was 
working on this analysis. This afforded 
a complete and broad view-point upon 
the proposition; and to make the thing 
even geographically broadcast, the local 
correspondents of the investigating or- 
ganization in eight different cities were 
also asked to pass upon the merits of 
the goods, as purely consumers, even 
asking their wives and friends to give 
some opinion, or experience. 

So very frequently nowadays slip- 
shod agencies and advertising counsel- 
ors pass opinion upon a subject and 
predicate exactly what the consumer, in 
their judgment, will do, without going 
to the trouble of getting a consumer 
analysis which will give them facts in- 
stead of opinion. Such an analysis is 
not a difficult matter to make, but 
nevertheless, affords the most interest- 
ing and suggestive basis for action, a 
— which is infinitely safer than guess- 
work. 


“A complete and broad view- 
point upon the proposition!” 
snorted the' vice-president. “What 
I want to know is whether it will 
do what the advertiser says it 
will. I don’t care a hang what 
the chemical analysis is, nor what 
a bunch of stenographers think 
about it.” 


WHAT THE VICE-PRESIDENT FOUND 
ouT 


The rest of the report had to 
do with dealer investigations, in 
the course of which dealers (num- 
ber unknown) in eight cities were 
asked a set of questions. Beau- 
tiful rubber-stamped maps were 
furnished, showing the scope of 
the investigation, and the “sore 
throat” area of the United States. 
The dealer report was summed up 
like this: “Fifty-one per cent say 
there is.no lack of repeat orders, 
twenty-four per cent state not 
sufficient advertising, four per 
cent reported not well enough 
known, etc., etc.” 

Included in the investigation 
was a legal opinion as to the pro- 
tectability of the concern’s good 
will in view of the fact that it 
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had no exclusive right to the words 
“throat spray.” The conclusion 
of the whole matter was a rec- 
ommendation to differentiate more 
clearly between the 25 and 50-cent 
packages, to strengthen the chem- 
ical formula a little, and to em- 
phasize the word “Burkett’s” in 
the advertising, letting the words 
“throat spray” take an extremely 
subordinate place. 

“It seems to me,” said the vice- 
president, when the reading was 
done, ‘that he has whittled a 
mighty small plug to fill a thun- 
dering big hole. When more than 
half the gross sales are going out 
into the advertising appropriation 
it is going to take more than a 
change of emphasis to offset it. 
I’m going to find out whether the 
stuff will actually kill the proper 
breeds of germs.” 

It cost the agency another cash 
investment, but it found out, 
definitely and conclusively, that 
the stuff would not kill germs 
isolated from cases of diphtheria, 
tonsilitis, quinsy, etc. In fact, 
under certain conditions, the 
germs multiplied faster beneath a 
coating of the remedy than they 
did under normal conditions. The 
sole value of the stuff lay in the 
fact that, by protecting the sen- 
sitive membranes from dust, etc., 
it gave what appeared to be relief 
for the time being. But as far as 
being a remedy for tfiroat disor- 
ders was concerned it was abso- 
lutely worthless. The owner of it 
was obliged, virtually, to start his 
business all over again every year. 

If the investigator in this in- 
stance had started out with the 
intention of really getting the 
facts, instead of putting up a 
“bluff” at it and furnishing a 
plausible excuse for collecting his 
fee, he would have found out, at 
the very first step, that there was 
absolutely no use going any 
further. 

The “expert investigator” of the 
above variety has a good many 
points in common with the for- 
tune teller. He says undisputed 
things in the most solemn way 
imaginable; he tells his client all 
the things which his client has al- 
ready told him with the air of im- 
parting marvelous and imposing 
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discoveries; and, if possible, he 
always tells his client what the 
latter wants to hear. 

There is a certain manu fac- 
turer of smokers’ articles who is 
always trying new stunts. He 
cannot resist any novel scheme 
which is put up to him, and as 
a consequence there is a gang of 
agency solicitors who never cease 
from thinking up things for him 
to try. 


TELLING HIM WHAT HE WANTS TO 
HEAR 

One of the latter went to him 
recently and announced in tri- 
umphant tones: “I have it at last. 
Women buy your product. They 
don’t smoke, but they buy for 
their husbands and brothers. You 
want to develop the feminine ap- 
peal.” This time Mr. Manufac- 
turer was a bit cautious. He 
thought the theory was a little 
far-fetched, and demanded to be 
shown that women did actually 
do a considerable share of the 
buying. So the solicitor hired “an 
investigator,” and the manufac- 
turer sent a representative along 
with them. 

They called on more than a 
hundred dealers in New York 
City, and the conversation ran 
about as follows: 


Do you handle Blank goods? 
Yes. 
Women 


they? 

Oh, yes. Once in a while. 

Well, now, would you say that 75 
per cent of your sales were made to 
women? 

Oh, no; not that many. 

Well 60 per cent? 

Hardly that. 

How about 50 per cent? 

That’s a trifle high. 

Wouldn’t you say 40 per cent was 
about right, now? 

I guess so. 

The investigator was of the 
opinion that a clear case had been 
made out for his friend the agent, 
and reported that the evidence 
was overwhelmingly in favor of 
an appeal to women. 

But when the agent who had 
had the account for the past year 
heard about it, he started a lit- 
tle investigation of his own. He 
went over the self-same ground— 
like this: 


Do you sell Blank goods? 
Yes. 


buy them sometimes, don’t 
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The equipment as well as the construction of 
the New Woolworth Building is fire preventive 
in the extreme. The Fire Department's re- 
cent test described above is the best guarantee 
against loss of office furnishings by fire. The 
building’s fireproof Dahlstrom doors and hollow 
tile walls confine any fire to a single room. 
The insurance rate is low. 


€ * * * * * * * * 


This is but one more reason for moving from 
old buildings to this modern structure. Every 
convenience and accessory to efficient busi- 
ness are available in the offices and floors of the 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


EDWARD J. HOGAN, Agent 


EAR *Phone Barclay 5524 
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CROPS! 


A Hundred Million Dollar 
Crop That Never Fails 


From the Summer visitors to New England 
each year is gathered a crop of more than 
$100,000,000— Come droughts, or floods, 
panics or periods of depression, this crop 
never fails, but increases each year. 


Come to 


Golden New England 


this Summer for your vacation. A few 
weeks here will bring the color to your 
cheeks and gladness to your heart and peace 
to your soul. Enjoy the beauties of nature, 
the green fields and mountains or camp at 
the sea shore and let the roar of the Atlantic 
lull you to sleep as the waves break on the 
rock ribbed coast. 


This invitation is extended to you by 


Portland,Me.,Express W orcester,Mass., Gazette 


Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Salem,Mass.,News 
NewHavenRegister NewBedford io ivt 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Lynn,Mass.,Item 
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Don’t sell any of these things to 
women, do you? 
Not a nickel’s worth a month. 


People who have done a great 
deal of dealer investigating say 
that the dealer will, as a rule, tell 
the questioner what he thinks will 
get rid of him quickest. Unless 
the questions are most skilfully 
arranged, and unless the investi- 
gator is honestly trying to get 
at the truth instead of endeavor- 
ing to bolster up a theory, mighty 
little dependence can be placed 
upon percentages derived from 
“dealer replies.” And if the in- 
vestigator gets an inkling as to 
what his client wants to prove, 
he is an exceptional individual if 
he doesn’t prove it for him. 

A certain manufacturer of 
men’s collars wanted to know as 
near as possible the exact pro- 
portion of men who called for 
collars by brand name. It made 
a big difference to him, because 
it would determine whether his 
advertising should emphasize the 
brand name, or should advertise 
“style.” He hired an “expert,” 
who charged him $800 for a deal- 
er investivation which disclosed 
that “fully eighty per cent of the 
men who buy collars demand cer- 
tain, specific brands, and most of 
them also specify the name of the 
style they fancy.” 

The manager of one of the com- 
pany’s branches wrote to the fac- 
tory that the report was abso- 
lutely misleading, in his opinion, 
and he was so emphatic about it 
that the sales manager told him 
to prove it. He did. He went 
to every laundry within a radius 
of twenty miles, and got permis- 
sion to examine the collars in the 
wrapping-room. He kept care- 
ful records, and the result showed 
that out of thousands of bundles 
examined, not one in fifty con- 
tained collars of the same make, 
and not one in ten contained col- 
lars of only two makes. The 
variations in styles were even 
more remarkable. Moreover, 
among those bundles of collars 
which were uniform, the great 
majority were made-to-order col- 
lars, and had no connection what- 
ever with questions affecting na- 
tionally advertised brands. 
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Approved by the 
Advertisers! 


Twenty to forty columns a day 
—more advertising in the 


New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Register 


than in any other New Haven, 
Conn., daily newspaper. 

This is because the REGIS- 
TER sells more goods than any 
other New Haven daily. It sells 
more goods not only because it 
has more circulation than any 
other daily, but because its read- 
ers have more purchasing power, 
twice over, than those of any 
other daily in New Haven. 

The REGISTER is one of 
NEW ENGLAND'S best dailies. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





O YOU like the 
ads of the New 
York Central Lines? 


They are put into 
type in our shop. 
Ad-composition is 
our specialty — that 
we do it well is prov- 


en by the advertise- 
ments of 68 of the 


most prominent ad- 
vertisers before the 
public today. 

Might your ads be 
improved ? 


We don't know—yet. 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. - 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 


27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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A Series of 
Letters Written 








and a Buyer of 
Printed Matter, 


My Idea of an 
Advertised Paper 


I know enough about 
advertising to realize that 
just putting a watermark 
on a paper doesn’t in- 
crease its physical value. 

But I do know what a 
trade-mark means. 

When a trade-mark has 
come to stand for a cer- 
tain quality it is nothing 
short of business suicide 
to lower that quality. 

That is why I always 
specify Hammermill Bond 
for my letterheads, office 
and factory forms, price 
lists, etc. 

I know that the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. simply 
cannot afford to give me 
—this year or ten years 
from now—a paper that 
is one whit shy in quality. 

The watermark is my 
guarantee. 

When a printer comes 
to me this season with a 
different watermarked pa- 
per than he gave me last 
season, I am up in the 
air. It may be just as 
good, but I want to know 
that it is just as good. 
That is what I am paid 
for. 


An Advertising Manager 


Hammermill Paper Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
Makers of 


MAMMERMD, 
oe - 


The Utility Business Paper 


as, by an Advertiser 

















One of the oldest and largest 
makers of shgeé.polish in the world 
was solicited by an efficiency “ex- 


pert” some time ago. The shoe 
polish business has steadily been 
gravitating towards a_ cheaper 
class of trade for a long time, and 
the manufacturer was keenly alive 
to any suggestions which would 
enable him to raise the standard 
a bit. The efficiency man was 
well primed with technical terms, 
and talked a lot about the ad- 
vantages of “thorough investiga- 
tion.” He said that he would 
guarantee a complete survey of 
shoe polish conditions for $400, 
and would “make some sugges- 
tions.” He got his money, and 
started a chemist to work ana- 
lyzing different kinds of shoe pol- 
ish with respect to their effect on 
different leathers. 

By and by the money ran out, 
and he went back for more. The 
manufacturer handed him $400 
more, with the remark that that 
would be all. So he finished up 
some analyses of polishes, hatched 
up some recommendations as to 
the advisability of varying the 
quality of beeswax and telling the 
consumer about it, and presented 
it as his report. 

The manufacturer read the re- 
port half through. Then he took 
Mr. Expert by the arm, and led 
him upstairs to one of the best- 
equipped laboratories in the coun- 
try. There he showed him sam- 
ples of every kind of shoe polish 
which had ever been produced, 
made up from every possible 
variation of ingredients. Attached 
to every sample was a tag giv- 
ing the exact chemical composi- 
tion, the chemical effect on each 
of ten different kinds of leather, 
the length of time required to ef- 
fect a given polish, the rapidity of 
evaporation of the oil, etc., etc. 
Every possible fact concerning all 
of the ingredients was set down, 
and the subject was covered with 
a thoroughness which the effi- 
ciency man had never dreamed 
of. 

“We have been doing this for 
nearly a hundred years,” said the 
manufacturer. “We think we 
know how to make shoe polish. 
{f you had started with what we 
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know about the business instead 
of with what you know, you 
might have gotten somewhere.” 
Some of the efficiency experts 
remind me a whole lot of the 
the pauper who used to live near 
West Newbury, Massachusetts. 
One of the overseers of the poor 
came to see him one day to re- 
monstrate against a too lavish use 
of firewood. “’Tain’t only the 
first of February,” said the official, 
“and you’ve burned more wood 
now than you did all last winter.” 
“I know it,” returned the pau- 
per, “but you see this winter Hil- 
liard’s soap factory is payin’ 
fifteen cents a bushel for ashes.” 


Mail-Order Copy with 
“Back-fire” 


ComMeErciAL News. 

Sioux Fats, S. D., July 1, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The enclosed is one of the latest ad- 
vertisements under the new scheme, is- 
sued by Montgomery Ward & Co. This 
was printed in the Dakota Farmer, of 
Aberdeen, S. D. It shows a picture of 
the plant. 

I have heard it said that this new ad- 
vertising plan of M. W. o. is a step 
far in advance of anything ever done in 
an advertising way by a _ mail-order 
house. 

However, I am inclined to think that 
the enclosed advertisement is weil 
equipped with a “Backfire.” 

You will notice the heading of the 
advertisement is: “The House That 
You Built,” with the accent on the 
“you.” Remember, this advertisement 
goes to farmers. 

One of the strongest arguments that 
has been used against the mail-order 
house is that a dollar spent in Chi- 
cago never returns to the local com- 
munity from whence it came, and goes 
ty hni'd up the giant institutions in the 
“Windy City,” but takes just that much 
value away from the farm lands of the 
gentlemen who spent it. 

Seems to me that when Mr. Mail 
Order Buver gazes upon this advertise- 
ment and, realizes that the dollars 
earned by. the sweat of his brow have 
gone to help build up this monster struc- 
ture, when they would have stayed at 
home to help lower his taxes, he will 
not be unduly influenced to send a 
great many more dollars to Chicago. 

*. G, WittraMs, 
Advertising Manager. 


Bernard Ff Mullaney, former com- 
missioner 0 public works in Chicago, 
has acquired an interest in the Johnson 
peering Corporation of Chicago. 
F. Ryan wil] continue as president. 
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PRE-EMINENT IN 
ITS FIELD! 


Ably edited—all the news—best 
features, largest and best. me- 
chanical equipment. The 


Portland 


Evening 
Express 


not only dominates the Portland, 
Maine, field, but has the largest 
circulation of any daily in Maine. 
Has three times the net circula- 
tion of any other Portland daily. 
Carries more advertising of all 
kinds than any other Maine daily. 
Your advertisement should be 
in it. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Do you need the services of a 
manager in your sales depart- 
ment? 


Now employed, earning and 
drawing $6500 a year. 


With present company 15 years. 
Thirty-five years old. 


Experience as salesman, man- 
ager of branches and in the ex- 
ecutive sales department. 


Can and have selected and 
trained salesmen. Understand 
advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Have handled both. 


Will give satisfactory reason 
for wanting to make change, if 
you are interested. 


“M,” Box 84, Printers’ Ink. 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 





























Have you sent 
your reservation 
for the 


Silver Jubilee 
Number 


OF 


PRINTERS’ INK? 


First form will 
close July 15 
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Newspaper Co-operation with 
Advertiser 


Swirt & Company, 
ADvenreaEes yy 
icago, June 2, 1918, 
Editor of Parnsena’ INK: Bl: 

I thought you might be interested in 
reproducing the copy on a portion of 
page 10 of the Atlanta Journal of Mon- 
day, May 26. The article entitled “The 
Manufacturer Who Helps the Retailer” 
is particularly to be commended, and its 





The Manufacturer 
Who Helps the Retailer 


You retailers should have confidence in 
the manufacturer. who advertises. When 
his representative calls upon you to sell 
you an article of merit and offers you the 
co-operation of his house to help you ad- 
vertise it listen to him. 


The manufacturer who has. confidence 
in his proposition and is willing to back 
it with his dollars isn’t doing it for fun. 
| Advertising sets a high standard. and an 
article, to be worth advertising, must ring 
true. 


And when a manufacturer or his rep- 
resentative offers or consents to co-operate 
‘ with you in advertising, telephone our ad- 

vertising manager and let him lay before 

you some concrete, straightforward data 
and iriformation on the subject which will 
help you in your plans. 

For there is no advertising quite so di- 
rect or quite so efficient as that offered’ 
by the columns of THE JOURNAL. 


X The Atlanta Journal 


RECOGNITION BY PUBLISHER 











location alongside the advertisements of 
two national advertisers (Swift Silver 
Leaf Lard and Campbell’s Soups) is 
rather an ideal combination. 
Swirt & Company, 
Per A. D. White. 


Corporation Press Agents 


One of the good things that ought to 
come out of the Congress investigation 
of the lobby scandals is the exposure 
and suppression of the recently devel- 
oped press agency. This is a parasitic 
growth on industries, commercial en- 
terprises, railroads, and even banks, 
that is no less offensive to straight news- 
papers than to straight legislatots and 
other public officials. 

The game of that sort of creature is 
not very different from the game of 
the professional political agent who 
gets money out of anybody that will 
give it up, either to help along legisla- 
tion that is wanted or to block legisla- 
tion that is not wanted. 

The professional press agent tries to 
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make the corporation believe—and ap- 
parently he has been able to make it 
believe—that if it will pay him a hand- 
some salary or make him an appropria- 
tion he can get printed in the great 
newspapers things that the corporation 
wants printed, and can even keep out 
of the great newspapers things that the 
corporation does not want printed. 

All this is humbug and fraud. The 
stuff that comes to first-class news- 
papers from those press agents is thrown 
into the waste-basket without the en- 
velope being opened. The men who 
get it up are not admitted into the 
editorial offices. It would not do to 
say that this is a statement that could 
be made of every newspaper office, but 
it is a statement that can be made of 
every first-class mewspaper that has 
enough readers to be of influence in 
the discussion and determination of any 
important public affair. 

Tow in the world those professional 
press agents have been able to coax 
money out of corporations in the face 
of the open record of their failure to 
get printed the things they are hired 
to get printed and to keep from being 
printed the things they are hired to 
stop passes the comprehension of ordi- 
nary intelligence. If they have any 
effect at all upon the average news- 
paper of position and influence it is ex- 
actly the opposite to that which they are 
paid to cause. That is to say, a mat- 
ter urged by one of that tribe might 
not, in the usual course of events, be 
worth any attention at all from a first- 
class newspaper. But the fact that the 
professional press agent was trying ' 
“put something over’ would arouse the 
suspicion of that newspaper and some- 
times impel it to go in search of facts 
with which to expose the purpose of 
that sort of business. 

A very capable managing editor dea. 
clared not long ago that some of the 
“best stories’ ever printed by news- 
papers had come from the tip of a 
press agent trying to get in something 
very different, but in fact suggesting to 
the newspaper that behind him there 
was something that needed investiga- 
tion and exposure. 

It has been a wonder, we say, that 
with the professional press agent able 
to deliver few or no goods for his em- 
ployers they have gone on wasting their 
money on him after the fashion of their 
waste of a good part of their lobby 
money on the professional lobbyist, per- 
haps not any more a scoundrel, and 
surely not any more a fake, than the 
professional press agent. It is a won- 
der that men keen in business could 
be dull in such a matter, but they have 
been. 

If in going into its lobby investiga- 
tion Congress will uncover and_ clean 
out that tribe of press agents, it will 
do corporations and business houses a 
real service, and to that work every 
first-class newspaper will say “Amen.” 
—New York Press. 


William S. Carlisle, formerly of_the 
New York office of The Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, is now associated with 
E. G. Pratt, in the New England office 
of the same concern. 
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A Power in ItsCommunity 
THE 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


Is known to stand for the in- 
terest of the people of Worcester. 


The GAZETTE has the respect 
and confidence of all fairminded 
people in Worcester, and that is 
about all of them. 


In the past few years its cir- 
culation has increased three-fold 
—so has its advertising. 


Your advertisement in the 
GAZETTE will bring you more 
sales for each dollar expended 
than any other Worcester daily! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


“Damaged Goods” 


Upton Sinclair’s novelization of 
Eugene Brieux’s remarkable play 
of the same name, is running se- 
rially in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


This is in line with PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S chosen policy to 
give its readers only what will 
benefit them pine: mentally 
and physically. It is bringing to 
our subscription list thousands of 
new names. 





New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
‘W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


July, 1913, Gains 1,141 
Lines Over Best Previous 
July Number 
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The Real In announcing the 
Value of = of J. 
Good Will Who acquired so 


who acquired so 
much unenviable notoriety at the 
time of the Titanic disaster—from 
the directorate of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, it is 
stated that the firm of Ismay, Im- 
rie & Co. was purchased by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for ten times a 
year’s profits. At the same time, 
in New York, the Surrogate is re- 
hearing the appraisal of the es- 
tate of the late Joseph Pulitzer in 
the endeavor to fix a value upon 
the New York World greater than 
that of five and one-third times a 
year’s profits, which was fixed by 
the first appraisal. 

At first sight these incidents may 
seem to have not the slightest con- 
nection with one another, and to 
have very small interest for ad- 
vertisers generally. But they have 
this in common: that the value of 
both properties is almost entirely 


based upon good will: and they’ 


have this interest for advertisers: 
that anything which depreciates 
the value of the good will—such 
as price-cutting, for example, de- 





preciates the actual value of the 
property. 

In the case of the Pulitzer ap- 
praisal, we find the Surrogate ex- 
tremely anxious to protect the 
good will of the World, because 
there is a transfer tax due the 
state. A certain percentage of the 
value is to be turned into the 
treasury, and it is imperative that 
none of the value go undiscovered, 
No such exigency compelled the 
Government to take a hand in the 
valuation of the good will of Is- 
may, Imrie & Co., though a war 
in freight and passenger rates 
might reduce its profits just as 
surely as a war in advertising 
rates would cut into those of the 
W orld. 

These two isolated instances 
show pretty clearly, to our notion, 
that good will is a quality of very 
real and very substantial value, 
and that injury to the good will of 
a concern is just as real an in- 
jury as if a tangible ship or a 
ponderable printing press were the 
object of attack. Is it not possible 
also that the maxim “whatever i is 

worth taxing is worth protecting” 
may have a broader significance 
than is usually attributed to it? 


More Roads Right up against 
Lead to the widely preva- 


Advertising = ms sory ee 


ing is more or less responsible for 
the increased cost of living, let's 
place the views of John A. Green, 
secretary of the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association. Writing in 
the Grocery World and General 
Merchant, Mr. Green says: 


The time has come for a_readjust- 
ment of our selling policy. We must 
meet competition. The wholesaler and 
retailer can no longer put the burden 
on the manufacturer. They have got to 
do something. The retailer must con- 
centrate his orders. 

It is not an uncommon thing to have 
eight or ten men carrying the same line 
of goods calling on the same person. 
Under these conditions the consumer 
cannot get his goods for the price at which 
he should receive them. It is an un- 
necessary burden which the consumer is 
being asked to carry. 


So it is not advertising alone 
that is responsible for higher 
prices, but personal salesmanship, 
or in other words, competition. 
And efficient advertising has been 
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the less expensive form. But if 
necessary, and less expensive, why 
responsible? 

Mr. Green advises members of 
his association to concentrate 
their orders, discount their bills, 
buy what they can pay for and 
buy nothing they do not actually 
need. This will enable them, he 
says, to buy their goods at a price 
that will allow them to meet any 
ordinary competition. 

Good advice, doubtless. Pos- 
sibly it indicates the germ of a 
tendency. If the grocers find the 
advice good—and Mr. Green very 
likely thinks it is practicable ad- 
vice or he would not give it—and, 
in large numbers, really carry it 
out, what will be the result? 

The first result would unques- 
tionably be to shake out a lot of 
the little distributors, those who 
can live and travel roadmen on 
the small slice they get from each 
grocer, but who would be un- 
likely to get the exclusive trade of 
many dealers. 

The next result would be to 
give the large distributors a larger 
volume of business at the same or 
less expense, and hence a wider 
margin of profit. 

It seems as certain that the com- 
petition of the larger companies 
would then be carried on more 
economically in advertising space 
as that any of the small com- 
panies, forced to draw in its sales- 
men, could only get back into the 
field by advertising to the con- 
sumer. 

In either case advertising is the 
logical prescription. And if then 
as a remedy, why not now as a 
prophylactic? These reasons of 
Mr. Green’s are added ones. 





The A press-agent 


who is’ frank 
Wrong enough to come 


View-Point out with a state- 
ment as to why he “doesn’t pay 
for it’—and incidentally an an- 
nouncement that he doesn’t intend 
to pay for it—is a rarity, and 
PrinTERS’ INK is inclined to take 
the “open letter to newspapers” 
recently sent out by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co., at its face 
value. We are quite ready to 
admit that the company is per- 
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fectly honest in its statements, 
and that it thoroughly believes it- 
self justified in asking free pub- 
licity for automobile horns on 
grounds of public safety. 

The “open letter” comes a little 
late, however. It should have 
been sent out at the start, instead 
of at the close of the activities of 
J. C. Runkel, and should have 
been written in the future tense. 
In that event, it would have read 
substantially as follows: 


WHY WE WON’T “PAY FOR IT” 


People are beginning to look on auto 
horns as sleep-spoilers, irritaters, vil- 
lainous contrivances of the devil. 

A good, effective auto horn is none of 
these. It is to save lives and limbs. 

But — don’t realize it. 

So this company will try to educate 
them. 

The solution lies in the newspapers. 

To take advertising space and tell our 
story? No. Even if we had enough 
money to buy the necessary space—the 
facts would be given only prejudiced 
consideration. 

In advertisements we can not make 
people give impartial consideration to 
suggestions as to how to use and not 
abuse warning signals; how to pass laws 
to regulate their use. 

We can not say such and such laws 
are in satisfactory operation; similar 
laws should be enacted in other com- 
munities; and have these statements 
read with open minds—if our name ad- 
pears. 

But we can do this. We can send 
news-articles to newspapers. 

We have faith that the newspapers 
are not yet so full of news that they 
will refuse to consider and print articles 
if these are the right kind of articles. 

They will not be written to sell our 
products; but to educate people as to 
how they should be used—as to how all 
signals should be used—to secure the 
maximum of safety with the minimum 
of noise. 

Every maker of good warning signals 
will benefit by their publication. 

When this company institutes a selling 
campaign it believes in paying for space. 
But the very nature of the “warning 
signal problem’”—the widespread mis- 
understanding as to what warning 
signals are really for—why they should 
be used with discrimination—not abused 
—not used except when necessary—not 
turned into toys and mere noise-makers; 
these things have made the campaign 
a unigue one. 

We believe you will at once appreciate 
why it is necessary to carry it on 
through news columns rather than in 
advertisements. 


Perfect frankness would then 
have compelled the company to 
subjoin the following: “We intend 
to buy and pay for space in maga- 
zines and automobile papers, but 
we shall not spend any money 
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regularly in the newspapers be- 
cause of the prejudiced attitude 
of the newspaper readers.” Such 
a statement at the inception of 
the campaign would have obviated 
the press bureau entirely, and 
saved a lot of space in the A. N. 
P. A. Bulletin. Perhaps just as 
many Klaxon Horns would have 
been sold, too—who knows? 

The trouble with the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co.—in common 
with many another in the same 
boat—is that it does not realize 
that a newspaper is a business 
proposition, and that the publisher 
is manufacturing a product just 
as surely as if his men’ were wind- 
ing armatures and adjusting dia- 
phragms. If somebody were to 
approach the company and ask it 
to donate a battery of Klaxons to 
frighten the blackbirds away from 
a cherry orchard, on the ground 
that since other people had cherry 
orchards in the vicinity they would 
benefit equally, a prompt refusal 
would be expected. We fancy 
that the request would still be 
turned down, even when rein- 
forced with the argument that the 
officers of the company would 
enjoy a better variety of cherry 
pie as a reward for the donation. 

As a publisher wrote to Print- 
ERS’ INK in comment on the com- 
pany’s letter: 

“Tnasmuch as every inch of our 
white space represents a fixed cost, 
we far prefer to charge news 
matter space to ‘circulation’ rather 
than to ‘advertising profit and 
loss.” 


The Golden 1 _ is, Platitudi- 
Age nous in the ex- 


treme to say that 
advertising is in its infancy. That 
remark is so trite that anyone who 
hears it agrees instantly, with a 
yawn, and without for a single 
moment thinking of what it 
means. Yet it is good once in a 
while to discover that advertising 
really is in its infancy, and that 
we advertising men are living in 
an age before our business has 
been robbed of all its surprises. 

At the dinner given by the five 
advertising clubs of New York to 
President Woodhead, the other 
night, Mr. Ingersoll told how the 
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unexpected happened at the meet- 
ing of the committee of commit- 
tees at Baltimore, when the 
representatives of each of the 
twelve departments met to discuss 
the problems which had just 
previously been thrashed out at 
the several departmental sessions, 
Only a few of the men, said Mr, 
Ingersoll, were very enthusiastic 
about the “get together” of the 
different interests. Most of them 
thought it was more or less of a 
formality, like passing a set of 
resolutions of thanks or condo- 
lence, and many of them had 
secured reservations that same 
afternoon for the journey home, 
But when the meeting developed 
into the earnest discussion of 
problems which were for the first 
time recognized as the common 
problems of all advertising men, 
reservations were forgotten, and 
the men stayed on and on. James 
Keely of the Chicago Tribune is 
said to have made—and canceled 
—his reservations four different 
times. 

We ought to be thankful that 
our business is young enough to 
produce. surprises. like that. 
“Honesty” at Boston, “efficiency” 
at Dallas, and now “co-operation” 
at Baltimore! What shall Toronto 
bring forth? 


Illinois Turns Bill Down 


The Illinois legislature failed to pass 
the bill prohibiting false advertising in 
newspapers. It was opposed by many 
of the publishers of the state. It re- 
ceived only a few votes in opposition, 
but there were not enough votes in fa- 
vor to pass the measure in the House. 





Labor Trouble Delays Adver- 
tising Building 


The trouble between contractors and 
unions in Chicago has delayed _the_fin- 
ishing of the Advertising Building. 
The Advertising Association is in its 
quarters, and some of the other floors 
are finished, but there is yet consider- 
able work to be done. 





New Advertising Journal 


The first issue of a periodical called 
the Advertisers’ Weekly appeared in 
London April 19th. It is being con- 
ducted by J. C. Akerman and George 
Warrington. 
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You may never have look- 
ed at it this way: One 
advertiser may say to an- 
other="I don't use Saint 
d Nicholas to reach child- 
‘ ren"."Then you're a sort 
: of chump because the av- 
erage age of its readers 
i is 14",responds his lit- 
eral-minded friend. “Wait 
a moment",the advertiser 
counters, "Where there is 
a child there are two 
parents and probably a 
couple of grand-parents, 
an aunt or so and older - 
brothers and sisters,all 
sure to see St.Nicholas. 
If I reach only the Head 
of the family, which I 
do,St.Nicholas pays well. 






















* 


Rate, 
$840 a page. 
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I called on a corporation president whose wares are 
used in every progressive home. 


He told me his advertising appropriation for 1913-14 
was already settled for distribution among women’s 
publications. 


I reasoned out with him the special pulling qualities of 
Cosmopolitan, giving a few of its records along traceable 
lines, telling him what other advertisers told me it had 


done for them, bringing the story down to one of 
his competitors. 


In answer said he, “You have told me a convincing story, 
but my Board of Directors and Advertising Manager 
have already decided upon this policy.” 


“Then,” replied J, “You are in the position of the old 
darkey who went fishing for eels. 


“Getting a bite, and hauling out a magnificent bass, he 
looked at it in disgust, unhooked and flung it back, saying— 


‘W’en I goes a eelin’ I goes a eelin’!’ ”’ 


The next day the Advertising Manager of this con- 
cern called on the phone, asked several questions of 
the A-B-C order and even requested me to call on 
him. I did—and to make a long story short, he con- 
fessed that the President had practically beaten both 
his head and the heads of the Board for just ‘‘going 


a eeling;’’ Cosmopolitan goes on the list. 


“America’s Greatest Magazine”’ 


SMOPOLITAN 


119W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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JULY MAGAZINES. 


ADVERTISING IN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES FOR JULY 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 





Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Cosmopolitan ............ 141 $31,740 
Sunset-—The Pacific ...... 91 20,468 
Review of Reviews ...... 87 19,488 
McClure’s Magazine ..... 78 17,678 
Byerybody’s ......ssssevee 77 #17,438 
ROE beecddcevetyess 75 16,848 
Beer @ « WOPk: sc cessec ces 74 16,592 ° 
og Ge rier 73 16,408 
NM he's v6 fas heat 72 16,163 
SP ere 53 12,040 
American (cols.) ........ 80 11,478 
NE. 9.9 40 S:d athe wna’ s ig B89 40 8,960 
Metropolitan (cols.) ...... 50 = 8,529 
NRE 5 bs ois tive Baw vale 81 7,022 
NIU Pilg’ a0 is isre, 0780.80 0.956 30 = 6,720 
American Boy (cols.) .... 83 6,700 
ara 28 6,328 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 84 6,138 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 25 ~=—«4 740 
EN <6 Sings os h6.0b.0 eK bot 23 5,820 
Current Opinion (cols.) .. 87 5,262 
TE a ae'v as tie Wa a5 6. 8'6 23 5,152 
ME DSS La o3 se wave aie wes 23 =, 152 
rere 19 4,268 
TN CPE ire ie 19 4,256 
Sere eee re 18 4,144 
NN 5-6 545-4 in Ob oa 17 = 8,850 
Home Life (cols.) ....... 23 ©68,846 
OB er ee 17 ~=3,808 
EO was sk tekst eeeaeee 16 §=3,748 
RUNNIN, < 3.05" a's-0'b suse als 13 3,080 

*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
SEA ree ers 232 36,717 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 86 17,355 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine (pages). ...0.ss0. 66 14,952 
Woman’s Home Companion 73 14,753 
a Pe 63 12,611 
Pictorial Review.......... 60 12,140 
a a 59 11,800 
MN Ses cqcas een saies 53 10,734 
Woman’s Magazine....... 53 10,674 
Holland’s Magazine....... 55 10,300 
Modern -Priscilla ......... 58 9,744 
PROUBOWIEO? 6808. 0 i Woecec oes 48 9,700 
People’s Home Journal.... 44 8,930 





*2 issues. 
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LIPPINCOTT 








MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





Every day adds to the 
quantity of LIPPINCOTT’S 
paid circulation, and we 
are carefully picking the 
quality,—bankers, owners 
of automobiles and motor 
boats, buyers of books, 
physicians, members of 
the National Congress of 
Mothers, and former sub- 
scribers to LIPPINCOTT’S 
who have come back to 
us to enjoy the many 
good things arranged for 
the next year. The effect 
of this work will be 
apparent to advertisers 
using LIPPINCOTT’S this 
Fall or coming year. 


l| 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 




























































Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

McCall’s Magazine ...... 50 = 6,809 
Mother’s Magazine........ 538 = 7,838 
People’s Popular Monthly 30 6,773 
Woman’s World.......... 85 6,103 
To-Day’s Magazine........ 20 4,047 
Te = ee See 19 3,192 
UNNI wiss ova scsacice 8 1,615 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
OT ae re 426 71,6738 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 211 35,490 
Architectural Record...... 104 23,478 
NER ialvin.ivn« sh o's win'eia'e.s's 0 98 22,148 
Popular Mechanics........ 98 22,078 
Country Life in America 
I rd as Ean a 54 123 20,895 
Field & Stream........... 54 12,148 
SE on a i'S Ck desis iy ks poet 51 11,508 
Popular Electricity........ 47 10,654 
INI TIOOK 6 ec dosciccas’ 47 10,528 
IR x as oe eas 46 10,364 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 58 9,860 


House & Garden (cols.).. 67 9,422 
Outdoor World & Recrea- 


WN MANNED 6 cgswesde cues 57 8,056 
Se 37 ~=—- 8, 400 
Teawed (e0ls,) ..2ccssccsese 54 7,602 
Physical Culture.......... 32 67,189 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 47 6,672 
OE Ce a re 45 6,300 
Technical World.......... 26 85,840 


International Studio (cols.) 40 5,614 
Theatre Magazine (cols.).. 32 5,488 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 381 4,960 
Arts .& Decoration (cols.). 30 4,200 
American Homes & Gar- 

oo Ae ees 23 863,947 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 


*Canadian Courier (cols.). 182 338,670 


DEORIMON'S SS oisiisscvcacss 140 31,367 
Canadian Magazine ...... 92 20,608 
Canadian Home Journal 

MEU Sis 5s yen. cn al,0 62 12,460 





*4 issues—June. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING ty 


WEEKLIES IN JUNE 


Columns, 
June 1-7 
Town & Country........ 155 
Saturday Evening Post.. 140 
Literary Digest......... 96 
COTES iisksnsdvexnaves 67 
Scientific American..... 51 
BARR sicdia's he cd eel oats 69 
Churchman .....cccescs 39 
Harper’s Weekly........ 27 
Outlook (pages)........ 22 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 23 
Youth’s Companion..... 22 
Associated Sunday Mags. 25 
Christian Herald........ 24 
Forest & Stream........ 26 
JUABC rises cccececaaicces 26 
Illus. Sunday Mag...... 10 
June 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post.. 112 
Harper’s Weekly........ 64 
CONE D aoe suse ceenvge 66 
Literary Digest......... 67 
Town & Country....... 49 
Brey eee Pen tee er 41 
Outlook (pages)........ 24 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec.. 26 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 21 
Scientific American..... 16 
Churchman .......sceee 21 
Youth’s Companion..... 15 
Forest & Stream........ 20 


Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 14 
Associated Sunday Mags. 14 
SQN. cceiwvaapas eae en 16 
Christian Herald........ 9 


June 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 125 
Town & Country..... ye (74 
Sr ee reer 63 
Literary Digest...... coe C8 
RARE Sas pxoseucudvess es 53 
Leslie’s Weekly........- 27 
Scientific American..... 20 
Forest & Stream........ 24 
Christian Herald........ 21 
Outlook (pages).......- 14 
Churchman ..<cscccsees 19 
Associated Sunday Mags. 17 
Youth’s Companion..... 18 
Harper’s Weekly........ 13 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
Pf Serr Tye rer 12 

June 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post.. 95 
Outlook (pages)......+. 


Agate 
Lines, 


26,250 
23,800 
18,527 
12,668 
10,287 
9,726 
6,240 
5,400 
5,040 
4,783 | 
4,583 
4,529 
4,080 
3,866 
3,655 
2,068 





19,040 
12,840 
12,618 
9,414 
8,328 
5,798 
5,376 
4,581 
4,214 
3,369 
3,368 
3,051 
2,992 
2,872 
2,520 
2,320 
1,656 


21,250 
12,500 
11,907 
9,014 
7,536 
5,447 
4,028 
3,590 
3,570 
3,208 
3,120 
3,067 
2,733 
2,700 
2,575 
1,788 


16,150 








581 
214 


051 


320 
556 


50 
00 
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A Big Change 


Starting with the 4 eager ond issue, Popular Electricity 
Magazine’s name will be changed to Popular Electricit 

and the World’s Advance, which will allow us to publis 

all interesting articles even though they are not directly 
. connected with electricity. At the same time we will be 
able to give our readers over 64 pages of the most inter- 
cong electrical articles obtainable from all parts of the 
world. 

To this we will add 16 pages of photographs of inter- 
esting events collected from all parts o the lobe, 16 
pages of motion pictures, featuring the manufacturing, 
staging and photographing of motion pictures, as well as 
a couple of motion picture stories and motion picture 
industry anecdotes. 

On the strength of this change the Western News 
Company has increased their order of 50,000 to 65,000 

copies, which will bring the September issue to over 85,000 copies. Our rates will 
remain the same— ' 
One time rates, $100.00 per page, $25.00 per %4 page, 50c per line. 
Twelve time rates, 80.00 per page, 20.00 per % page, 40c per line. 


Circulation Distribution 
Circulation average first six months 1913—73,842 copies each issue. 














Circulation by Geographic Percentage of Circulation in Towns 
J stricts of Various Sizes in the United States 
North Atlantic States......... . 24,865 Population -. Percentage 
South Atlantic States.......... 3,403 Less than 1,000 (and rural)..... 18.42 
South Central States........... 4,095 TOO 10. BR ih avcevseasee 15.78 
North Central States........... 27,655 POG $6. TOGO. 6 seie0 teins Soe 7.59 
Cn TOUNOE . 65 tscers Sees 18,245. 10,000) 40°) 86,000 v6 05:6 sedccvasice 8.58 
SARA Serie r nriocr re 1,679. -25,000 20-100 BOO, 63 csccccbccres 25.65 
PE SIMO 9b aoc cee shencdsees 21.71 
73,842 In Canada and foreign.......... 2.27 
100 
Analysis of Sale of Magazine 
70% sold over news-stands 80% sold through subscriptions 
Class of Readers 
Professional .......... 9.26%.. 6,838 Real Estate, Insurance 
REDO One 0.91%... 672 and Brokers ........ 8.25%.. 2,399 
Manufacturers ........ 5.20%.. 8,840 Telephone and Telegraph 
Merchants ........ Pe ek, PRM a iS Executives ...... coos 1.69%.. 1,247 
Office Businesses ...... 6.28%.. 4,687 Electrical Manufacturers 0.78%.. 576 
Factory Executives .... 0.78%.. 576 Electric Light Co. Ex- 
Libraries & Y. M. C. A’s 2.86%.. 2,111 Ce SOU er eee 6.54%.. 4,829 
Building Contractors and Electrical Contractors., 2.71%.. 2,001 
Architects ....cess0 0.65%.. 480 Electrical Dealers ..... 1,56%.. 1,152 
Mechanics and Artisans.12.61%.. 9,811 [Electricians ........... 10.58%.. 7,775 
x Buying Power of Readers 
Proprietors of their own Pianos in home........ 66.43%. .49,053 
DUPINERSED . cccccicncs 23.27%..17,183 Automobiles in home..29.90%..22,078 
Officers of corporations.10.27%.. 7,588 Own homes .........+. 46.98% ..84,654 
Managers and = superin- Expect to build homes 
tendents of businesses.10.14%.. 7,487 before 1915 .........18.85%..18,919 
Minor officials ........ 9.10%.. 6,720 Homes wired for elec- 
Earn in excess of $1,000 CGI a5 ose oe +06 74.49%. 55,005 
DEE GREE. is .0c'0.05 50a 59.93%..44,253 Connected with electrical 
ea ee 54.78% ..40,414 INAUSHEF 2.2. cccccees 89.78%. .29,874 
Ages of Readers 
SO | Pop, Serer 4,708 $1 to 80. ...0.0% ey ee 17,398 
ee | eee 16.90%.....00. TRING 80 tii crises 3 6817 % ones . 39,262 


This analysis was obtained by sending return question cards to every fifth name 
on our entire subscription list, assuming that the character of our news-stand cir- 
culation is practically the same as that of the subscription circulation. 

Further information in regard to this analysis and its results, as well as a book- 
let of Evidence, containing reproductions of 18 out of 104 letters received from 
satisfied advertisers, will be mailed upon request. ; ii ote 

Reserve space today as you should not miss the September issue as it will be 
advertised in 21 of the country’s leading weekly and monthly publications, reaching 
2,998,285 people; and through a special news event poster service, by 24,000 news 
dealers throughout the United States. Wire or write now. 


Popular Electricity Publishing Co. 
350 N. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Columns 
Literary Digest........ - Vi 
Town & Country....... 58 
PD 36 5.66 one cts 9 43 
RE ee eestitea chases aes 40 
Youth’s Companion..... 20 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 21 
Forest & Stream........ 23 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 17 
Christian Herald........ 20 
Associated Sunday Mags. 14 
Scientific American..... 12 
PEE Seslicvahisscsn vss 0% 17 
Were eee 14 
Harper’s Weekly........ 10 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 7 

June 29-30 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
Associated Sunday Mags. 13 


Totals for June 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


Town & Country......... 


Collier’s 


Literary Digest.......... 


Outlook 
Life 


Harper’s Weekly......... 


Scientific American..... 


Churchman 


Leslie’s Weekly.......... 


Associated Sunday Magazines 


Youth’s Companion...... 


Forest & Stream........ 


Christian Herald......... 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


Judge 


Semi-Monthly Magazine Sec. 
“i RECAPITULATION 


Pages. 
ee | 426 
8. Vogue <(ools.)......... 232 
3. Motor Boating (cols.). 211 
4. Canadian Courier 
(weekly) (cols.).... 182 
5. Cosmopolitan ......... 141 
Se ae eer 140 
7. Architectural Record.. 104 
es a ae 98 
9. Popular Mechanics.... 98 
10. Country Life in Amer- 
eS re 123 
11. Canadian Magazine.... 92 
12. Sunset—The Pacific... 91 
13. Review of Reviews.... 87 
a rrr 78 
15. Everybody’s Magazine. 77 
16. Ladies’ Home Journal. 86 
| ee ee eee 75 
18. World’s Work........ 74 
ER TEOOES BAe dvccccces 7 
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Agate 


. Lines. 


10,005 
9,828 
8,127 
5,735 
4,100 
3,729 
3,479 
3,410 
3,400 
2,541 
2,521 
2,515 
2,280 
2,014 
1,550 


2,545 
2,340 


20,895 
20,608 
20,468 
19,488 
17,678 
17,433 
17,355 
16,848 
16,592 
16,408 





Pages. ime 

$0; Mears os isesasyvars 72 16,168 

21. Good Housekeeping.... 66 14,952 
22. Woman’s Home Com- 

POUION 6 sca viveuatcs 73 14,753 

23. Delineator ........... 63 12,611 
24. Canadian Home Journal 

COD sak ee ge caeke 62 12,460 

25. Field & Stream........ 54 12,148 


Wants the Masses Recognized 


THE OFFICE OUTFITTER 
Cuicaco, June 23, 1912, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of June 12, on page 
89, you publish a_ list submitted by a 
reader purporting to be twelve names 
of commercial enterprises most famous 
in this country to-day. 

The list is as follows: 


Worth Revillon Freres 
Wanamaker Waldorf-Astoria 
Lloyd’s ea 
Rothschild’s J. P. Morgan & Co, 
Gorham Pears’ Soap 


20th Century Cook’s Tours 

It would seem to me that the first, 
third, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and 
twelfth names submitted should not take 
precedence over other trade names, my 
reason being that the advertisers in 
question appeal more to people of means 
rather than the public at large. The 
second and fourth names impress me 
as being better known in certain locali- 
ties rather than nationally. 

My idea of a list of commercial en- 
terprises deserving of being classed as 
nationally famous should include ad- 
vertisers whose wares are used by and 
within the reach of er in moderate 
circumstances, as well as those who are 
fortunate enough to enjoy a good in- 
come. I believe the following list would 
be more proper: ; 


1—Colgate’s. 8—National Cash 
2—Western Union. Register Co. 
8—Ivory Soap. 9—Edison. 
4—Bull Durham. 10—Montgomery 
5—Armour & Co. Ward & Co. 


6—Remington Type- 11—Globe-Wer- 
writer Co. nicke Co. 
7—Standard Oil Co. 12—Eastman. 
L. B. MacKenzie. 


Plans New Newspaper 


Robert D. Towne, recently of the 
Scranton Tribune-Republican and Scran- 
ton Truth, morning and afternoon news- 

apers, has announced that he will pub- 
ish in Scranton a new Progressive 
newspaper, the Scranton Daily News. 
he new newspaper will begin publi- 
cation within the next two weeks. 


L. Jonas, who conducted a _ news- 
stand in the old Astor House, New 
York, thirty-eight years, and who num- 
bers among his customers hundreds of 
advertising and professional men, has 
moved to the ground floor of the Wool- 
worth Building. His old newsstand 
customers for Printers’ INK may be 
supplied there. 
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Advertising Gained 


3 453 Here’s the record of 
. 


a magazine which 





























has consistently in- 
creased its business 
every issue for the past sixteen 
months. 


Hearst’s, in July, 1912, showed a 
gain of 3,453 lines of advertising 
over the corresponding issue of the 
previous year; in July, 1913, 7,558 
lines, equalling nearly 90% of the 
combined gains made by all the 
accepted leading, standard maga- 
zines. Hearst’s was within 975 
lines of the total gains shown by all 
these magazines. 


During the last year and a third, 
Hearst’s has made advertising gains 
ranging from 7% to 247%. In both 
volume and per cent of increase, 
this record, we believe, has been 
unparalleled by any magazine of 
any class. 

Hearst's has not only shown consistent gains in advertising but 
has doubled its circulation as well; guaranteed both the quantity 
of its circulation and the quality of its advertising; gone on the 


newsstands on a non-returnable basis; twice raised its rate during 
this period, and is again about to make a third rate revision, 





What other facts would you wish, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, for the consideration of a medium? 





















“Repetition Makes Reputation" 


Hearst’s Magazine July, 1913 


119 West 40th Street, New York 





“ The-Most-Talked-of-M. ine-in-Ameriea” 


Chicago Office: 733 Marquette Bldg. 





Namber of Lines of 
Advertising Gained 


7,558 
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6c la hl ’ Twa? ~ r * - 
PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY 
ADVERTISING 
1913 1912 1911 1910 Total 
COUABOOTIRR. a6 occ cces eo vtce ves 31,740 35,021 25,583 25,536 117,880 
Everybody's .....-..sesseeeeees 17,433 20,501 25,422 += 26,587 ~—«g 9898 
Sunset—The Pacific............. 20,468 24,416 23,625 18,424 —ge'ggg 
Review of Reviews ............ 19,488 20,384 21,280 23,968 85,190 
. MeClure's Magazine ........... 17,678 15,456 18,368 21,770 73,979 
Warld'e Work .....5.ccccrscess 16,592 18,640 15,414 20,790 71,486 
DN Sse ovine cede ngeses 16,848 14,784 15,823 23,420 70,875 
EABEDOT'E cccwccvccccccccccccves 16,408 16,688 18,200 17,900 69,196 
TREE LE ULTY EEE 12,040 14,672 19,516 19,192 65,420 
American Magazine ............ 11,478 10,590 13,272 19,232 54,572 
NN oO dicicckc v cisid<'os'e a 8,960 11,872 12,598 15,120 48,550 
eer er ee 16,163 8,605 6,152 8,400 88,820 
RE Se es ma 6,720 7,280 8,960 11,200 34,160 
Current Opinion .........-ss00- 5,262 6,048 8,547 8,028 27,885 
RIES oro os ces inssiees cassc00 ee 5,320 5,712 8,386 7,560 26,978 
Ainslee’s Magazine ............ 5,152 6,060 7,392 7,100 25,704 
PEIN TOF vccvccvcssccvcces 6,700 6,552 6,130 5,620 25,002 
Metropolitan .......-.sseeseeee 8,529 5,160 6,891 4,032 24,612 
Atlantic Monthly ...........++. 5,740 4,256 5,264 6,720 21,980 
Lippincott’ CRESS rere prt pa 4,256 6,720 4,284 5,824 21,084 
ME SME, <4 5 0 bc 00 i s0esnee 6,138 4,448 4,092 2,793 17,471 
1 ag eae ES IRS IER Sees 3,850 3,684 5,494 4,522 17,450 
Wi TUINMNI ov Sin gcinn'e aacn sie 4,268 8,752 8,864 3,528 15,419 
267,231 271,201 283,557 307,216 1,129,205 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
1918 1912 1911 1910 Total 
CE Vcldwc teh eb chbus a cow a’ tee 36,717 29,091 29,874 28,028 123,710 
Ladies’ Home Journal .......... 17,355 16,849 14,597 18,256 66,557 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 14,753 15,204 14,640 16,144 60,741 
Good Housekeeping ............ 14,952 14,794 18,188 16,212 59,146 
NN: didn Wn wien ve o'¥0 ae 0616 0 12,611 13,457 13,843 11,252 51,168 
oe mec PE. os sano ehpse 10,674 12,325 13,242 10,572 46,818 
ranches >a n4.00.00 806 10,734 12,157 13,178 10,554 46,623 
Selene. Priscilla jean sensed eens 9,744 10,790 11,928 10,584 43,046 
ey eee 11,800 9,400 10,900 9,880 41,980 
EE 12,140 9,000 8,200 7,560 36,900 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 7,338 7,948 6,429 7,829 29,044 
SE errr ree 6,103 6,665 7,039 6,422 26,229 
McCall’s Magazine. ............ 6,809 6,968 5,673 6,566 26,016 
en Home Journal ........ 8,930 5,842 5,300 3,666 23,738 
pape? EE 6 bab k oh o's 66 40 o 6 3,192 2,201 4,251 6,100 15,744 
ays Magazine .......... 4,047 2,451 3,610 8,473 18,581 
187,899 174,642 175,892 172,598 711,031 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

Na Soh 5 sic cinco 'e 71,673 70,484 75,264 69,048 286,419 
SE MII owe cuvicgescess 35,490 48,304 82,256 21,924 187,974 
Country Life in America ..... 20,895 25,545 28,537 27,946 102,923 
MES cn sdenenccecsecncsosecss 22,148 21,056 19,264 23,632 86,100 
Popular Mechanics ............ 22,078 20,328 16,212 18,256 76,874 
ED  ciaiiae awk Os sscSc 6a'ee ess 11,508 12,684 14,890 13,664 62,746 
MND. EMEC. o 5.60 cccevcesnece 9,860 10,370 12,410 17,680 50,320 
House & Garden .............. 9,422 9,100 10,509 “8,930 37,961 
errs 6,672 9,240 9,256 6,072 31, 940 
International Studio ........... 5,614 6,300 8,120. 10,804 30,338 
RET RLU s ss o's 65.) hi 6 60:00 60 6 6,300 6,767 7,399 7,980 28,446 
oo Be Peery err errr 7,189 6,048 6,776 5,600 25,613 
Theatre Magazine ............0. 5,488 6,254 6,668 6,440 24) 850 
. 234,337 252,430 247,561 237,476 971,804 

WEEKLIES 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 80,240 95,733 81,550 73,180 380,708 
PPT rere re rr eee, 45,310 50,740 45,941 46,553 188,544 
fe ry oer ee 41,960 41,530 35,824 35,602 164,916 
ML ions athe hess duve dos pwes 29,190 85,728 33,006 84,265 182,189 
RE uw hhie shies aNiaw adobe ssa 600% 28,790 28,099 28,379 80,728 115,996 
BON O TUEIAD. 6d: 3000 00 ces cede 17,854 21,618 23,547 22,405 85,424 
Weeds SOO kc ceds c veces ce 13,927 20,023 18,684 17,918 65,552 








267,371 293,471 261,931 260,651 1,073,324 








CSR: TORRE. 6s cose ccc ses 1,129,205 ~ 971,804 711,081 1,078,824 3,885,364 
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Get a Personal Introduction 


to 98,000 Merchants 


To men who talk quality, carload lots and cash 
discounts, merchants who cater to the richest 
per capita people in the world—and the freest 
spending. 


They’re all here “just beyond the Rockies”— 
in America’s paradise—the land of gushing oil 
wells, endless fruit farms, roaming cattle ranches 
and mines 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


talks to every single one of these merchants direct 
every month—talks to them personally—individ- 
ually—man to man. 


The Sunset mails a trenchant, a timely, trade message 
to each of these 98,000 merchants every month about trade 
conditions in the Pacific Coast States—-Sunset advertis- 
ers, Sunset readers, etc. Most of these 98,000 read Sun- 
set—whether they do or not they get a special business 
talk anyhow. ~ 


> 


Sunset helps—really helps—its advertisers get their 
goods in these stores, and Sunset has an army of pros- 
pérous, free-spending buyers to help keep the goods mov- 
ing out. 


Write for rates or any information to 


Sunset— The Pacific Monthly 
“Get in before the Canal opens” 

Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 
CHICAGO—73 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Mgr., 238 Marquette Bldg., G. C. 

Patterson, Mer. 
NEW YORK—Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 
Mgr. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 





WAY back in the 
stone age of ad- 
vertising somebody laid 
down the principle that 


i ‘A 
IF YOU AREA 
HIGH-CLASS 


SALESMAN 


long will it be before 
advertising writers and 
compositors every- 
where learn that usual- 


nee t- t60k SO ly after you have de- 
“artistic,” various $2,500.00 cided on a display that 
things in a piece of TO INVEST is sure to command at- 


composition such as a 
displayed advertise- 
ment should be “center- 


IN MY 
ed up”’—that is, bal- 





I WANT YOU 


AS A PARTNER 


tention you can set the 
remainder of the copy 
in a plain, easy-reading 
style? This ought to 








anced on an imaginary Best Releronte ond Head Rogured. be a very simple lesson 
line drawn down \& mint ichennaa to learn, but apparently 
through the center of | , it is a hard one for 
the space. Since that TOO MUCH DISPLAY most people. 


day printers have been 
assiduously centering and balanc- 
ing type compositions, with the 
idea that they are thus making 
advertisements more attractive 
and readable, overlooking that ad- 
vertisements require entirely dif- 
ferent treatment from that given 
to title pages, letterheads, etc. 

Of course, in a general way, any 
harmoniously arranged composi- 
tion may be said to be balanced; 


Compare the “Back- 
to-the-Old-Farm” setting with the 
“centered-up” salesman ad. This 
plainly set advertisement is a 
model of simplicity, but it invites 
reading. 

* * 

The Golden Rule Store, of St. 
Paul, attracted considerable atten- 
tion unto itself recently when it 
purchased $100,000 worth of city 
bonds and put them on sale “at 

exceedingly attract- 





Back to the Old Farm 


ive” prices. The 
vice - president of 
the concern says 


that the goods were 





Have you thoyght of going back to that “old farm” and fixing up 7 j 
m2 Glace, and cece more caloring the ‘privileges and advantages of adv ertised and re 
that healthy independent life? ' Or'perhaps you would establish a 
country place.. Farming holds out both profit and pleasure toyou. It just as any other 
is our biggest and most reliable industry. It pays the practical merchandiseis. The 
thinking person a handsome and steady profit year after year. N Y k Ti 

But the methods of twenty years ago have been cast aside. Science ew or ses 
and investigation have revolutionized the farmer. If you already makes the follow- 
have a farm or contemplate owning one, it will pay you to “study 








up,” and keep posted on what is being done in this-big field. You 
ought to take Farm anp Firesive, The National Farm Paper. Thi 

big paper is edited by people who know farming and who are quali- 
fied by both experience and training to give advice and instruct in a 
practical way. It is issued every other Saturday, and every copy, 


ing humorous com- 
ment: _ 


People who follow 


contains many helpful articles, stories and wholesome humor. A A 
remittance of only 50 cents will bring you Farm ano Firesipe a the course of events in 
whole year—26 big issues. Mail your orders to Wall Street carefully 
enough to know how 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO small has | been . the 
volume of business 





done there of late will 





SIMPLE AND READABLE 


what the Schoolmaster particularly 
refers to is the centered-up ar- 
rangement shown in the “sales- 
man wanted” advertisement here 
reptoduced. If the compositor of 
this had made a day’s study for 
ways and means to make an ad- 
vertisement unattractive and hard 
to read he could not have suc- 
ceeded more admirably. How 








easily realize that dis- 

couragement verging 

on despair filled the 

. _ Stockbroking mind _ at 

the news which comes from St. Paul— 

the city, not the security. For the man- 

agers of a department store in St. Paul 

have added to its many “lines” one that 

no department store ever “carried” be- 

fore—municipal bonds, Not only have 

they put the bonds on a counter, but, to 

make matters worse it is a bargain 

counter on which the bonds have been 

put, and this novel “sale” is to be at 
“reduced to cost” prices. 

_ Of course the idea will spread, as such 

ideas always do, and that broker igs in- 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop would 
mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 


changes, was carried for- 
ward by an increasing public 
demand, 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, 
for the growth of the Bell 
System is still irresistible, 
because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied 
except by universal com- 
munication. The system is 
large because the country 
is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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deed a lonely optimist whose prophetic 
soul is not telling him of a day soon to 
come when he, too, like many another 
man who used to be “in business for 
himself,” will be only a salaried em- 
»loyee to whose store and aisle the hand- 
some floorwalker will be directing shop- 
pers with suave assurances—that there 
they will find ‘the most complete as- 
sortment of stocks in the city.’ Even 
the ladies will soon find out what kind 
of stocks the floorwalker means, and as 
the “assortment” will surely contain 
some of fascinating cheapness doubtless 
many of them will be tempted, will fall 
and will buy, quite forgetting father’s 
pressing need Tor some new under- 
clothes. 
* * * 

“I believe in all that you advo- 
cate about the fine points and the 
general appearance of letters,” 
says a reader of the Classroom, 
“but what’s a fellow going to do 
when his firm insists on a policy 
of standardizing the correspond- 
ence and employing low-salaried 
stenographers? Do you know of 
any way of getting the $15 and 
$18 grades of work out of $6 and 
$8-a-week workers?” 

The Schoolmaster doesn’t. It 
is unfortunate that too often 
ideals cannot be lived up to, just 
because the general policy and 
machinery of a concern are too 
slow to respond. But it is ex- 
pecting rather too much to hope 
that the man in the inside office 
will put his O. K. immediately 
on every proposed change for the 
better. Reforms and improve- 
ments must, as a rule, be worked 
out slowly, by accumulating evi- 
dence and keeping at the argu- 
ment. A certain firm contended 
that there was no need of prepar- 
ing answers to the objection of 
“high price.” The ad man was 
sure of his own ground, but he 
kept his patience until he had 
saved up a score of letters from 
prospective purchasers who re- 
fused to buy because of prices. 
Then he marched into the inside 
office with his evidence, and some- 
body’s eyes were opened. 

Be sure of your ground and 
then hammer away with diplo- 
macy. Some of your reforms will 
come along some sweet day. You 
will dppreciate them all the more 
because you fought for them. 

# + * 


“Something to Crow About” 
was the headline of a window 
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card about rubber heels or some- 
thing of that sort, and under this 
brilliant headline was a row of 
equally brilliant rooster heads all 
crowing energetically. The School- 
master, as he passed a little shoe- 
repairing shop, saw this card in 
the hand of a_weazened-looking 
old cobbler. The form of the 
appeal was not one that the critics 
would crow about, but the old 
shoemaker was chuckling as he 
held up the card for his wife to 
enjoy, And after a while he 
picked out the best place in his 
window for this row of jubilant 
roosters. The  Schoolmaster 
passed on with the reflection that 
there are many different view- 
points to study in this world of 
ours. 
* 

“The Public Ledger has no pa- 
tience with patent medicines either 
for the individual or as a stimu- 
lant for newspaper circulation, 
They are as useless for the one 
as for the other.” This clear-cut 
expression from the Philadelphia 
paper is reproduced editorially 
by several newspapers whose col- 
umns are full of patent-medicine 
advertisements of low grade. 
What does the intelligent reader 
think in a case of this kind? 

* * * 

“Horse-high,  pig-tight, and 
bull-strong.” Can you beat this 
old-time seven-word picture of a 
good farm fence? 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster is asked to 
say what a $5,000 advertising man 
ought to know, the order of im- 
portance of the various qualifica- 
tions and how such qualifications 
may be acquired. This is another 
of those questions to which only 
general answers can be given. 
The man able to earn $5,000 or 
more in an advertising position 
possesses judgment and executive 
ability in addition to other quali- 
fications such as the knack of 
studying needs, merchandise and 
people, facility in putting appeals 
into effective form, etc. Just how 
far these things come from apti- 
tude or are developed by study 
and experience is hard to say. The 
Schoolmaster does feel able to 
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say, however, to this inquirer, 
who confesses to earning $35 a 
week, that men in advertising, as 
in other lines of work, grow 
rather than jump to $5,000 a year, 
if they get there at all. And this 
is a good thing. The man who 
is earning $2,000 is not prepared, 
as a rule, to jump to double or 
treble the amount. He is more 
able to handle himself well if he 
advances by stages, heaping up 
experience on experience and 
profiting by his mistakes as well 
as his Successes. 


The telegram envelope adver- 
tises the fact that the boy will wait 
for your reply if a reply is 
needed. These are the “efficiency” 
things that get somewhere. 





League Dinner to Woodhead 


The Advertising Clubs of New York 
gave an “after Baltimore” dinner, July 
2, in honor of President William Wood- 
head of the A. A. C. of A. Although 
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the evening followed the hottest day of 
the summer, more than a hundred men 
met to cheer the new administration and 
look at the motion pictures of the do- 
ings at Baltimore. The clubs which 
acted as hosts were the Advertising 
Men’s League, the Advertising Agents 
Association, the Quoin Club, the Repre- 
sentatives’ Club, and the Six-Point 
League. Frank Gauss, president of the 
Representatives’ Club, was toastmaster. 

President Woodhead outlined the 
plans of the new administration—for a 
bigger and _ better educational pro- 
gramme, and a_ stronger Vigilance 
movement. He expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the response he had received 
from the men he had asked to serve un- 
der the new administration, and pre- 
saged great results from the union of 
the East and the West in the et, o 
movement. Other speakers were: A. 
Ashebrook, of the oy agi Trio; J 
Charter, of Gondoni G Kupferberg, 
of Mainz; O. Sy of a oO. f 
Gude Company, ‘New York; F. J. Coop- 
er, of the Cooper Company, San 
Francisco; Herbert Casson, of the H. K. 
McCann "Com any}; William C. Free- 
man, of the New York Tribune; Her- 
bert Houston, of Doubleday, Page & 
Co.; Richard Waldo, of Good 
Housekeeping; Grafton B. Perkins, of 
the Baltimore Ad Club, and William H 
Ingersoll, president of the Advertising 
Men’s League. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 125,667 
Trade-Marks 
Designed 


Registered 


Protected 


TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 
222 P. D. Bid., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 














Copy Man 
with Newspaper Experience 


We want a young man, preferably 
with college training, who can 
write strong, forceful copy; ver- 
satile, original man with ideas 
and personality. 


Small salary to start with but no 
limit to its increase. 


Write experience, age, etc., C. E., 
Box 83, PRINTERS’ INK. 








1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate wae Wears” 


s, Forks, Knive 


irry the above trade 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
No order for one time inser- 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ART WORK 





Aubest PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising” free 


on request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 














We treat “live’’ prob- 
lems: ‘What is wrong 
with our copy?” or 
“ How can we get dea- 
jers to help ps?’ or 
‘What would make a 
good trademark?” If 
any of these problems 
are a part of your ‘‘wor- 
ry’’, write on letterhead 
for portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day 





T. PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results, Weekly Edition Thurs. 











COMMERCIAL ART PLUS 
SELLING IDEAS 


Give us your “latitude and longitude” and 
we'll land you on our work. Address ART 
DEPARTMENT, Green-Lucas Co , Baltimore, 








BILLPOSTING 


8“ Posts RI. 


od ati 
Werke t or date 
fe open dates 








owl 
..... Providence 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WISE man buys on a falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 

at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 

terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
O., a Won 23rd St., New York City. 


A TRIED monthly a covering the 
affairs of one of the largest industries has 
circulation possibilities of 150,000 known names, 
20 per cent readily procured assuring adequate 
return on reasonable capitalization. Association 
and capital sought through investing publishers 
to whom proposition can be- demonstrated as 
worthy and with assured prospects. Address 
Box 950, care of Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 





a 
For SALE—Country weekly newspaper and 
job plant in South-Central Pennsylvania, 
Paper has over three thousand circulation. Ask 
any questions you want answered. Address 
MILLER BROs. & BAKER, Harrisburg, Pa. 





GOOD COUNTRY WEEKLY 
for sale at one half its actual value of the equip- 
ment alone. Circulation 1200; plenty of work; 
established fifty years; easy terms to good party; 
price $1600. Any information. Box 913, care o' 
Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED to cover middle states and East- 
ern territory by established Pacific Coast class 
journal. Salary $50 and expenses. Give reter- 
ences. Address Box 934, care of Printers’ ink. 
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ANTED by leading Canadian Agency, Copy 

Writer and Layout man. One who, in ad- 
dition to being able to produce good copy, knows 
the technique of his busi Moderate salary 
to start with, but excellent prospects for right 
man, Write, giving full particulars, stating sal- 
ary required and references, to Box 943, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: Live wire for 


foreign advertising, charge N. Y. office, inside- 
out, exceptional references, remuneration de- 
pends own work and hustle. Good proposition 
for right man, advertising connections required, 
especially those interested foreign trade, Box 
941, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer Wanted 


Aman under forty years of age. Must 
have experiénce in writing medical, 
pharmaceutical and toilet article copy. 
Must livein Philadelphia. Address E. G. 
KLEINSORGE, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











ASSISTANT BUSINESS 
MANAGER WANTED 


by the largest technical magazine publishing 
house inthe South. Must be well educated, about 
25 years old, able to show aclean record, of robust 
health, acquainted with the advertising and pub- 
lishing business, able to handle correspondence 
and experienced in the dictation of letters. At- 
lanta is the South’s most progressive and pros- 
perous city. Salary to start, $25 per week with 
every opportunity for advancement for the man 
with ability and inclination to make a record for 
himself. Address, COTTON PUBLISHING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade udvertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
- 4 





ADVERTISING man, College graduate with 
(I. C. S.) training, seeks position in your 
advertising department. Able copy-writer, cor- 
respondent and proof-reader. Highly endorsed. 
Openafter July 1. Box 944, care of Printers’ Ink. 





RicHt in my prime. ‘Made Good”’ sales- 
man to advertising manager. Know every 
department detail. Economical buyer. Big pro- 
ducer. Want to join “coming” manufacturing 
concern as advertising manager. Convincing 
evidence. K G.S.,527 Manhattan Bldg, Chicago. 
ADV. MANAGER’S ASSISTANT 
Position wanted by capable young men, 25, pos- 
sessing seven years of practical business expe- 
rience; knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting 
and salesmanship; writes forceful copy; prepares 
layouts; graduate of two advertising schools ; en- 
abled to furnish highest credentials. Address 
Box 932, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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TECHNICAL MAN with sales and office 

training, familiar with printing and com- 
mercial art, now taking I. C. S. advertising 
course, will take position in advertising depart- 
ment of manufacturing firm which offers oppor- 
tunity of advancement. Has especial knowledge 
of automobile manufaciuring and selling. Age 
30. Salary to start not less than $1500 a year. 
Address Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 





I am advertising and sales manager 
of a large concern limited by the nature ot its 
business to a restricted territory. Have reached 
the limit in this line after five years and want to 
change. Spent ten years practicing and study- 
ing advertising, selling, and modern manage- 
ment. Will you look at samples and evidence 
of my ability. Present salary $3000 a year. 
Address Box 939, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and Advertising Manager 
Likes Hard Tasks 


Close association with some of the biggest man- 
ufacturers in the automobile industry has fitted 
this man especially for your business. His 
training is based on a broad merchandising ex- 
perience in the relation of manufacturer to con- 
sumer and manufacturer to dealer. University 
graduate, newspaper reporter, magazine editor, 
advertising solicitor, copy writer, head of sales 
promotion department, manager of publicity 
department. Thus, he has accumulated, in the 
course of a few years, a storehouse of informa- 
tion. Is it not likely that he has learned some 
solutions which you would give a great deal to 
know? Suppose you were to afford him the 
opportunity of analyzing your sales and adver- 
tising problems, e desires to pick a winner. 
$3200. Address Box 942, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
formation lies in its immediate 
accessibility. Your copies of 
Printers’ Ink will always 
be ready for service if they 
are kept in Printers’ Ink 
binders. 


65 cents each — Parcel 
Post Charges Paid — 


@ The price represents the 
actual cost 6f manufacturing 
and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


RRR IK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 


31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Daily only , 100,541; 


Sunday only, 187, 918. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation. 


10.0. 0.0.0.4 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@).” Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Evening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 





WH RK HW He 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other ry Sunday news- 
papers PRIN 
ea The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


pen ens 
wer 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1913, 19,362. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854, ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'12), 36,446. 
Evening Trioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,1723—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Hve. Fournal. Onrg daily in 
county. 1,975 subscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711, Waterioo pop., 29,000 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161, 
Louisville, 7ke Times, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P. O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 


Portland, Evening Axtress. Net average for 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday Telegram, 18, 


























MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
$0,048. For May, 1913, 75,643 
dy.; 56,062 Sun. 

The absolute correctness of the 
Auialaw atest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wwe kok ky 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915, 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. T’hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


0.0.0.0 & 


Boston, Avening Transcri~t (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. June circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 423,367, 
Sunday Post, $12,281. 


Boston, Herald and Traveler-Heraild, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Zvening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy, 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi+ 
monthly. Actualeaverage for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 19012, daily Tribune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 128,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Oamden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 21,326: 2c-—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,155. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unien, 

, Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 

est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxqutrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest high-class evenin 

The Globe eaaviotion: Counts ont 
papers sold for cash, Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 133,194. A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. <A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening-and Sunday paper. Investigate. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap’'l,’13, 
4,660. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
ay for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For May, 1913, 112,630 daily; Sunday, 148,370. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,497 average, 

May, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 

average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
GVAR Independent, Has inane Co., 
ifaayy = and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is.second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 


Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for Decemper, 1912, 17,026. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Kvening /imes, Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

___age for twelve months ending 
Attala Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Tero Sunday, 18,625, March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 
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VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily, Only paper in city. Ay. 

1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A, . 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 nec Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 101 
5,367. June, 1913, ave , 5,248. 7) 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21.347 
Tacoma, Vews. 


Average for year 1912, 
20,598 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 vears ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, June, 1913, 
daily 6,058; semi-weekly , 1,837, 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation +} 1912, 45,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 

oven favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,023. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Port William, iarthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,23 
daily. Highest quality circulation. ’ 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 





Regina, Zhe Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 'I3, 






































20,180. 12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
e 
Want-Ad Mediums 
CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 

um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,198. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
‘THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Kates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 


TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads thar all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








FE WW Ye 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911] printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any Other Boston 
newspaper. 


Be Re We Wr Hk 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune, . 


Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
: dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 

HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
Trax paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
Tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
worn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 

Taction. lc. per word. Largest circuiation, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Te Chester, Pa:, 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rsounme—Get results—Want* 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








———— 


(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. 


tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
i Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 

by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 
Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Wy. av. 1912, 
68,804 (@@). Velivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, pest known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by pest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (O@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘She oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapous Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 
Brookiyn Hagie (OO) 1s THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 
Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 

copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theoniy Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 








Scientific Awiérican (@@) has the largest cir- 
Cuiation of any technical paper in the worid. 


The New York 71mes (@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 


New York 7 ridune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (QO®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three’ most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
(®) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers * 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcopie. ‘*‘lhe R. 1. Bible.”’ 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes hoth 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ade 
vertising appropriations are veing made. 
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The Silver Jubilee Number 
of 
PRINTERS’ INK 


will be dated July 24th 
Press date, first forms July 15 










During the summer months national advertisers 
are making up their fall and winter schedules 
and this number presents a splendid oppor~ 
tunity for reaching them, if you have a service 
to sell them. 








The editorial development of PRINTERS 
INK during the last few years has caused a 
lot of favorable comment, and this has, to no 
little degree, affected its value as an adver 
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tising medium. 





If you have a story to tell national adver- 
tisers, by all means use the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Number. 





NANA ANIANIAN/ 


Double page spread . $120 
Single page . $60 
Rates: Half page $30 
Quarter page $15 


Remember: First Forms Close July 15th. 
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Vogue to the woman of wealth 
is what Sears-Roebuck’s cata- 
logue is to the farmer. Each is 
read, not for entertainment, 
but for practical advice on buy- 
ing everything the reader can 
require. 


Analyze any issue of Vogue and 
you will see that each page con- 
tains as positive a suggestion to 
buy as any page of any mail 
order catalogue. In this Vogue 
is unique, 


And for this reason Vogue is as 
profitable to its advertisers as 
any catalogue can be toa mail 
order house. 


Se : 


Advertising Manager 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The June volume. of advertising statement on 
page 89 of this Printers’ Ink would seem to prove 
Vogue’s unique strength for advertisers. 
































